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EXAMINATIONS, 

HENRY  LINCOLN  CLAPP,  MASTER  GEORGE  PUTNAM  SCHOOL,  BOSTON. 

NCE  in  a  while  objections  to  examinations  of  school  chil¬ 
dren  must  be  expected  to  break  out  with  tremendous 
explosions,  like  the  boiling  water  in  the  geyser  of  Old  Faithful 
in  Yellowstone  Park.  Fortunately  most  of  the  rather  reckless 
water  tumbles  back  into  its  own  hole,  without  reaching  far  or 
doing  much  damage. 

Some  one  with  a  good  deal  of  pent-up  energy  may  throw  up 
to  view  the  absurd  examinations  given  in  England  years  ago, 
and  conclude  with  “  Down  with  examinations!”  A  reader  of 
the  explosion  will  break  out  in  the  local  newspaper  with  aug¬ 
mented  wrath  under  the  title,  “Abolish  Examinations.” 

One  cannot  help  being  reminded  of  the  boys  who,  hearing 
the  cry  of  “  Fire  !  ”  rush  out  and  yell  “  Fire  1  !  ”  and  then  gasp, 
“  Where  is  it?  ” 

In  regard  to  these  frightful  examinations,  so  destructive  to 
nerves,  morals  and  intellectual  progress,  some  of  us  are  in 
great  uncertainty  as  to  which  way  to  run  to  find  them.  We  are 
sure  that  a  good  many  false  alarms  have  been  pulled  in ;  and 
so  it  seems  in  regard  to  examinations  and  marks.  It  must  be 
that  their  abuse  has  led  to  the  objections  to  them.  But  the  old 
abuses  have  mostly  passed  away  with  the  increase  in  the  under¬ 
standing  of  the  real  meaning  of  teaching  and  education.  Few 
will  deny  that  great  progress  has  been  made  in  educational 
means,  examinations  included,  during  the  last  twenty  years; 
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and,  although  examinations  may  never  be  free  from  abuse  any 
more  than  the  best  educational  means  under  the  light  of  the  sun, 
we  never  expect  to  see  put  into  force,  for  reasons  that  will  be 
given  later,  so  extreme  and  drastic  a  measure  as  the  general 
abolition  of  school  examinations. 

Objections  to  examinations  have  been  made  as  follows  : — 

1.  They  induce  children  to  study  for  marks  as  ends,  set  up  a 
false  standard  for  study,  prevent  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  for 
its  own  sake,  and  “  make  ninety-five  per  cent  seem  heaven,  and 
ninety-four  and  a  half  per  cent  the  other  place.” 

2.  They  make  pupils  so  nervous  that  they  cannot  state  what 
they  really  know. 

3.  They  call  for  dry,  dead  facts,  mere  memory  work,  and 
induce  pupils  to  cram  their  minds  with  useless  and  indigestible 
materials.  It  is  alleged  as  a  result  of  such  work  that  the  quick 
memorizer  and  fluent  talker  succeeds  in  passing  by  the  slow 
memorizer  and  the  superior  reasoner,  and  so,  much  injustice 
results. 

4.  They  do  not  test  or  measure  noble  purposes  and  honest 
effbrts — goodness. 

5.  They  are  burdensome,  and,  in  a  recent  case,  “  agonizing” 
to  teachers  and  antagonistic  to  originality  and  independence  in 
teaching. 

Is  it  general  or  exceptional  that  pupils  take  marks  as  the  ends 
of  study  instead  of  the  records  of  the  work  they  have  done? 
Do  children  take  a  milk  score  as  a  substitute  for  milk?  Will  a 
tally  of  hits  and  runs  in  a  game  of  baseball  suit  boys  just  as 
well  as  the  hits  and  runs  themselves?  Scholars  know  what 
marks  mean,  and  it  is  more  reprehensible  for  us  to  make  them 
appear  stupid  than  it  is  for  them  to  mistake  means  for  ends,  if 
they  ever  do.  There  seems  to  have  been  too  much  assumption 
and  sophistry  on  this  point,  and  too  much  weight  attached  to  the 
alleged  evil  results  of  children’s  mistakes. 

We  may  well  look  backward  to  recall  what  has  been  done  all 
along  the  track  of  education  during  centuries  past.  We  went 
to  college  and  “  studied  for  a  degree,”  and  got  it,  and  framed 
the  black  and  white  evidence  of  it.  One  of  us  later  got  an 
A.M.,  another  a  Ph.D.,  another  a  D.D.,  another  an  F.R.S., 
and  so  on — all  marks^  if  you  please,  which  summarized  all  the 
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marks  and  examinations  given  through  years  of  study.  And 
all  this  so-called  working  for  marks — just  as  truly  or  falsely 
as  in  the  case  of  children — did  not  harm  us,  but  did  us  an 
incalculable  amount  of  good.  All  our  college  and  university 
professors  and  most  of  our  professional  men  worked  similarly, 
and  have  thriven  famously. 

The  principal  of  one  of  the  famous  normal  schools  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  says  :  “Human  nature  does  nothing  without  a  stimu¬ 
lus.  No  man  works  continuously  up  to  the  measure  of  his 
ability  without  a  strong  motive ;  much  less  a  child,  who  is  not 
established  in  the  habit  of  faithful  work.” 

Children  are  improvident  and  work  for  short  periods,  and  a 
good  mark  for  a  day’s  work  or  a  monthly  examination  means 
as  much  to  them  as  degrees  and  diplomas  to  adults  for  long 
periods  of  work.  Have  our  ethical  notions  become  so  subli¬ 
mated  that  this  idea  seems  unregenerate?  Well,  point  out  the 
harm  that  has  ever  come  from  it.  The  harm  in  one  respect  is 
alleged  to  result  from  the  discouragement  that  follows  a  failure 
to  pass  an  examination.  In  the  world  of  strife  what  remedy  is 
there  for  the  discouragement  that  follows  defeat  or  failure? 
The  best  remedy  is  better  preparation,  added  strength,  and  a 
determination  to  work  for  it  without  delay  or  halt.  No  one  can 
expect  to  get  what  he  has  not  earned  by  pleading  discourage¬ 
ment.  Incompetents  of  all  kinds,  whether  pupils,  teachers, 
officeholders,  or  self-constituted  “professors,”  are  very  much 
alike  in  that  they  strenuously  object  to  examinations  that  will 
show  just  where  they  stand ;  and  if  marks  of  credit,  promotion 
and  diplomas  are  withheld  from  such  persons,  it  is  for  the  safety 
of  every  kind  of  business  that  they  are  withheld.  Unless  there 
were  institutions  of  learning  with  proper  and  fixed  standards 
and  backbones  to  resist  the  demands  of  shirks  and  conceited 
incompetents,  there  would  be  much  more  quackery  and  misery 
than  at  present. 

In  graded  schools  there  is  no  greater  safeguard  than  records  * 
of  ability  and  proficiency,  measurements  of  work  done  and 
proofs  of  neglect  and  feebleness  of  mind.  In  every  element  that 
makes  for  scholarship — memory,  reasoning  power,  interest,  dili¬ 
gence,  receptiveness,  etc. — the  pupils  of  an  average  grammar 
school  range  from  A  to  Z.  Some  will  come  near  Z  in  one 
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respect,  some  in  two,  and  some  in  nearly  all.  The  parents  of 
these  children  become  aware  of  their  deficiencies  for  the  first 
time  when  confronted  with  the  children’s  tracks  traced  in  ink. 
With  many  parents  arguments  in  any  other  form  are  futile ; 
their  restricted  points  of  view  forbid  their  acceptance  of  oral 
statements  unsupported  by  their  children’s  finger-marks.  With 
the  results  of  tests  at  hand  the  pupils’  deficiencies  and  need  of 
doing  more  work  of  a  certain  grade  before  attempting  work  of 
a  higher  one  can  be  demonstrated.  In  this  manner  poor  schol¬ 
ars  are  prevented  from  obstructing  the  way  of  good  scholars. 

Acquiring  knowledge  for  its  own  sake  may  be  a  good  motive, 
if  it  moves.  If  it  will  not  move  anything,  what  is  to  be  done? 
We  must  remember  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  asking  too 
much  of  children.  To  them  especially  “  A  bird  in  the  hand  is 
worth  two  in  the  bush.”  It  is  surprising  that  writers  who  cry 
down  examinations  and  marks,  alleging  that  they  inculcate  low 
motives,  and  who  hold  up  the '  acquisition  of  knowledge  for  its 
own  sake,  do  not  suggest  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  for  the 
best  possible  service  to  one’s  fellow-men.  Knowledge  for  its 
own  sake  is  not  necessarily  better  than  gold  for  its  own  sake — 
a  selfish  gratification.  Knowledge  for  service  is  the  highest 
motive.  However,  knowledge  for  service  and  knowledge  for 
its  own  sake  are  too  remote  from  children’s  natures  and  experi¬ 
ences  to  have  much  bearing  on  their  motives  for  school  work. 
Present  evidence  of  excellent  work  and  generous  competition 
put  down  in  visible  and  permanent  form  will  move  children  to 
do  their  best  as  far  as  they  are,  on  the  whole,  capable  of  seeing 
it.  Records  are  appreciated. 

One  writer  who  objects  to  marks  and  examinations  implies 
that  pupils  come  “  to  understand  that  eighty  per  cent  is  success 
and  seventy-nine  per  cent  is  failure.”  Another  writer  gives  the 
comparative  degree  to  that  idea  by  stating  that  marks  “  make 
ninety-five  per  cent  seem  heaven  and  ninety-four  and  a  half 
per  cent  the  other  place.”  If  either  idea  ever  came  to  be 
believed,  it  must  have  been  the  result  of  a  phenomenal  abuse  of 
marks,  and  an  argument  based  on  such  an  exception  can  have 
but  little  weight.  Books  and  reading  have  been  much  abused, 
but  good  books  and  good  reading  are  not  going  to  be  abolished. 
Proper,  serviceable  examinations  are  under  consideration  now. 
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The  second  objection  is  based  on  the  nervousness  of  children 
undergoing  examination.  It  is  unfortunate  for  the  education  of 
children  that  nervousness  should  be  allowed  to  stand  as  a  bug¬ 
bear  in  their  way  for  want  of  a  deliberate  aim  and  effort  to 
remove  it.  We  have  systematic  plans  for  developing  and 
strengthening  muscles,  and  at  least  talk  about  training  the  mind 
and  cultivating  the  power  of  self-control  in  body  and  mind,  and 
then  back  right  down  before  the  first  plea  of  nervousness,  as  if 
it  w'ere  something  to  be  nursed  and  pampered  and  allowed  to 
run  wild.  Educational  humanitarians  seem  to  regard  it  as  a 
species  of  mental  affliction,  or  infliction  for  which  the  best  rem¬ 
edy  is  the  abolition  of  examinations  and  marks.  Social  func¬ 
tions,  evening  entertainments  in  which  pupils  have  a  part, 
dancing  lessons,  music  lessons,  reading  sensational  stories  to  a 
late  hour  at  night,  going  to  theaters,  etc.,  are  certain  to  produce 
the  nervousness  for  which  legitimate  school  work  has  to  bear 
the  blame. 

Nervousness  is  not  a  scholarly  characteristic  ;  it  indicates  lack 
of  self-control.  Why  not  make  a  systematic  effort  to  train  it 
out?  It  is  not  difficult  to  replace  it  with  confidence.  “  Knowl¬ 
edge  is  power,’’  and  begets  confidence  and  firmness.  Igno¬ 
rance  produces  nervousness  and  weakness.  Confidence  is 
mental  fiber  ;  nervousness  is  mental  flabbiness.  Nervousness  is 
a  stock  excuse  for  laziness  and  lack  of  preparation,  the  scape¬ 
goat  of  ignorance  and  inability.  It  is  not  the  stuff  of  which 
strong  men  are  made.  A  public  speaker  does  not  plead  ner¬ 
vousness  and  flunk ;  a  physician  suddenly  called  to  a  serious 
case  does  not  faint :  the  head  of  a  business  firm  does  not 
become  weak-kneed  and  keep  his  place.  Such  men  are  pre¬ 
pared.  That  is  the  kind  wanted.  Children  who  hope  to  do 
anything  worth  mentioning  in  the  world  must  be  prepared  and 
tested  repeatedly,  and  have  the  evidence  of  what  they  have 
done  or  left  undone  presented  to  them  for  contemplation. 

If  nervousness  will  prevent  a  man  from  speech-making  for 
which  he  has  no  qualification  worth  mentioning,  or  a  mere  poli¬ 
tician  from  getting  an  office  demanding  technical  skill,  or  a 
pupil  from  going  on  to  a  grade  for  which  he  is  obviously  un¬ 
fitted,  it  serves  a  distinguished  purpose ;  but,  unfortunately,  it 
does  not  often  work  that  way,  and  in  the  case  of  many  children. 
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lazy,  sick,  or  what  not,  it  is  urged  as  a  reason  for  their  getting 
what  they  have  not  earned  and  do  not  deserve.  Thorough 
knowledge,  persistent  work,  and  incessant  practice  in  expres¬ 
sion  of  school  work  will  expel  nervousness  as  quinine  will  an 
intermittent  fever.  The  nervousness  that  is  caused  by  physical 
or  mental  infirmities,  not  by  the  acts  mentioned  above,  is  an 
exceptional  condition,  and  should  be  referred  to  a  physician. 
Nevertheless,  it  furnishes  no  ground  for  promotion. 

Formerly  composition  day  was  a  day  of  terrors,  because  it 
came  so  infrequently,  and  such  an  ado  was  made  over  it  when 
it  did  come  !  Now  there  is  hardly  anything  done  by  pupils 
more  readily  and  delightfully  than  writing  stories,  especially 
of  their  own  imagining.  “  It  is  just  fun.”  No  kind  of  compo¬ 
sition  work  is  dreaded  now  where  it  is  properly  conducted, 
because  it  is  familiar  work.  Practice  gives  knowledge  and  con¬ 
fidence.  Suppose  some  kind-hearted  writer  years  ago  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  abolishing  composition  writing  because  it  made  pupils 
nervous.  The  loss  could  not  be  estimated. 

The  third  objection  refers  to  learning  dry,  “dead  facts,”  as 
they  are  called.  Educators  all  over  the  country  for  the  last 
twenty  years  have  been  eliminating  dead  wood  from  courses  of 
study,  and  dead  (useless?)  facts  are  uncommon.  Parts  of  every 
kind  of  work  are  uninteresting,  and  so  may  be  called  dry  ;  but 
there  is  no  help  for  that  condition.  .  The  will  must  be  trained  to 
overcome  such  uninteresting  parts,  which  are  comparatively  few 
under  the  present  superior  methods  of  teaching.  However, 
there  are  no  adequate  substitutes  for  the  old-time  addition,  sub¬ 
traction,  multiplication  and  division  of  simple  numberjs  and 
fractions,  common  and  decimal,  and  in  spots  they  are  still  as 
dry  as  husks  ;  but  they  are  neither  dead  nor  useless.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  correct  spelling,  inflections,  conjugations,  and 
many  forms  of  language  work,  that  form  common  ground  for 
useful  work.  The  weight  of  the  useless  facts  now  taught  in 
schools  does  not  amount  to  much. 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  children  under  twelve  years  of 
age  do  not  show  much  real  reason,  and,  therefore,  logic  is  to  be 
given  to  them. in  very  small  doses.  If  facts,  moist  or  dry,  are 
out  of  place  in  school,  what  are  the  children  in  school  for? 
What  are  they  going  to  do?  Those  who  are  in  the  thick  of  the 
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battle  will  answer  such  questions  in  some  such  way  as  this : 
They  will  be  required  to  reason  in  school  as  much  as  they  do 
outside,  and  perhaps  a  little  more  if  the  school  is  to  be  of  any 
value  to  them  ;  they  will  learn  an  astonishing  number  of  facts 
to  exercise  their  reason  upon  at  a  later  date.  Childhood  is  the 
(  proper  time  for  the  acquisition  of  facts,  because  the  mind  then 
^  is  plastic  and  the  memory  retentive.  Children  will  acquire  facts 
whether  in  school  or  out,  whether  we  will  or  no,  and  so  it  is  the 
business  of  the  school  to  put  the  best,  most  useful  facts  before 
them.  Elderly  people  remember  the  facts  learned  in  their 
youth — even  paradigms,  conjugations,  inflections,  rules  and 
exceptions  in  French,  Latin,  English  orthography,  etc., — dry 
facts  when  they  learned  them,  but  exceedingly  useful  later.  If 
they  had  besieged  these  literary  forms  with  the  utmost  persist¬ 
ency  after  they  had  reached  the  adult  age,  their  acquisitions 
would  have  been  comparatively  meager  and  their  memories  far 
less  retentive. 

If  pupils  do  not  know  when  an  examination  is  coming  and 
no  ado  is  made  over  it,  they  will  not  cram  their  minds  with  use¬ 
less  material  or  with  such  an  amount  of  useful  material  that  they 
cannot  digest  it.  No  competent  teacher  would  call  attention  to 
useless  material,  and,  therefore,  his  pupils  would  not  think  of 
cramming  it.  An  examination  on  “  exceptions,  rare  and  incon¬ 
siderable  items,  novelties,  knotty  points,”  etc.,  is  not  a  proper 
one  for  promotion.  That  is  the  abuse  of  the  examination. 

To  manage  an  examination  so  that  the  quick  memorizer  and 
fluent  talker  will  surpass  the  slow  memorizer  and  superior  rea- 
soner  is  another  abuse.  “Expression  is  the  test  of  the  pupil’s 
knowledge,”  to  be  sure ;  but  if  it  is  written,  the  fluent  talker  is 
disposed  of,  and  each  pupil  in  a  class  of  fifty  has  fifty  times  as 
much  time  for  his  expression  as  he  would  have  in  case  all  the 
pupils  in  the  class  were  required  to  express  their  ideas  orally. 
Besides,  the  quiet  condition  of  the  writer  and  his  entire  freedom 
from  persistent  questions,  that  perplex  and  drive  him  into  a  cor¬ 
ner,  affords  him  the  best  possible  opportunity  to  think  and  do 
his  best.  The  good  reasoner  under  such  conditions  is  not  put 
to  any  disadvantage,  but  rather  to  his  greatest  advantage,  and 
however  slow  he  may  be,  the  quality  of  his  work  is  always  an 
important  factor  in  determining  its  value. 
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Another  objection  to  examining  children  for  promotion  is  that 
the  examination  tests  the  teacher  also.  How  is  it  possible  to 
prepare  a  paper  to  test  pupils  that  will  not  test  the  teaching? 
How  can  a  teacher  be  separated  from  his  work?  Should  we 
object  to  the  inspection  of  a  building  on  the  ground  that  the 
builder  will  be  examined  by  such  inspection?  If  the  character 
of  the  teaching  and  the  learning  can  be  discovered  by  the  same 
process,  that  fact  does  not  make  the  process  harmful,  but  it 
attests  the  efficiency  of  the  process.  Knowledge  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  and  learning  must  be  known,  if  good  work  is  to  be  done.  In 
most  large  city  schools  there  are  many  classes  and  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  grades.  Consequently,  parallel  grades  are  common  or 
nominally  parallel,  but  often  halfa  grade  apart.  When  the  grades 
are  parallel  there  is  no  easy  way  of  making  the  teachers  parallel 
in  teaching  power.  Pupils  half  a  grade  below  may  be  mani¬ 
festly  better  fitted  to  go  to  the  higher  grades.  The  best  should 
go ;  the  way  should  be  open  continually.  Impartial  examina¬ 
tions  including  a  number  of  classes  not  very  far  apart  in  natural 
ability  and  proficiency  combined,  open  the  way  for  the  best  to 
go  on  freed  from  clogs,  tone  up  the  whole  school,  and  impress 
upon  the  pupils  that  they  must  work  in  school  for  promotions 
just  the  same  as  they  will  be  obliged  to  do  in  real  life.  Faith¬ 
fulness  alone  will  not  suffice ;  there  must  be  decided  evidence 
of  power,  as  shown  by  results  in  dealing  not  only  with  necessary 
facts,  but  the  application  of  principles,  grasp  of  the  subject  as  a 
whole  and  the  relation  of  the  parts,  working  with  new  condi¬ 
tions,  and  so  on. 

Examinations  of  that  kind  were  given  in  a  certain  school  after 
teachers’  estimates  had  reduced  the  grading  to  a  condition  verg¬ 
ing  on  chaos.  Age  and  time  in  school  came  to  be  such  a  lever 
for  the  children  that  ability  and  work  took  a  secondary  place. 
Tone  was  lost,  respect  for  diligent  work  and  good  results  was 
lost.  The  same  examinations  were  given  to  several  successive 
grades.  There  was  no  standard  per  cent  to  attain, — no  94J  or 
95  per  cent ;  but  evidences  of  power  and  preparation  for 
advanced  work  were  sought  for  and  found.  Pupils  who  got  as 
low  as  30  per  cent  were  promoted,  high  per  cents  not  being  the 
aim,  but  to  put  the  best  scholars  in  the  ninth  grade,  the  next 
best  in  the  eighth,  and  so  on.  Order  came  out  of  chaos,  work 
was  reinstated  as  the  principal  factor  in  promotion,  and  nothing 
conceivable  except  the  examinations  mentioned  could  have 
accomplished  a  work  so  necessary. 

The  fourth  objection  is  based  on  the  fact  that  examinations 
do  not  test  noble  purposes  and  honest  efforts.  To  this  it  may 
be  said  that  they  were  never  intended  to  do  so.  They  meas¬ 
ure  what  they  are  designed  to  measure.  We  cannot  measure 
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molasses  with  a  yardstick  or  wood  with  a  barometer.  Every¬ 
thing  has  its  appropriate  measure,  and  to  object  to  a  measure  of 
one  thing  because  it  will  not  measure  something  else  is  absurd. 

If  should  be  kept  in  mind  constantly  that  nine  tenths  of  the 
schooltime  must  be  devoted  to  teaching  and  learning  formal 
knowledge.  One  of  the  most  incontrovertible  proofs  of  this  is 
found  in  the  thousands  of  courses  of  study  in  thousands  of 
places,  all  alike  in  laying  out  an  appropriate  share  of  time  for 
each  branch  of  formal  knowledge.  This  shows  conclusively 
what  the  main  business  of  the  common  public  school  is  now  and 
always  has  been.  Examinations  for  centuries  have  proved  to 
be  a  satisfactory  means  of  measuring  progress  in  formal  knowl¬ 
edge.  Who  has  suggested  or  can  suggest  a  better  means? 

While  the  demand  for  formal  knowledge,  literary  attainments, 
has  not  been  lessened  at  all,  other  demands  have  arisen  which 
seem  above  and  beyond  all  mere  book  learning.  One  demands 
that  much  more  attention  be  paid  to  children’s  manners ;  another 
that  the  curse  of  strong  drinks  must  be  prevented  by  teaching 
that  they  are  poisons  ;  another  that  good  citizens  should  be  made 
of  pupils  at  all  events ;  another  that  pupils  should  be  fitted  to 
add  quickly  for  the  countingroom  ;  another  that  they  should 
have  physical  training  enough  to  keep  them  healthy  and  strong  ; 
another  insists  that  without  religious  instruction  and  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  the  soul  all  schooling  and  everything  else  is  but  vanity 
of  vanities ;  another  that  pupils  must  be  prepared  for  complete 
living.  Probably  a  few  more  things  will  be  thrown  in  later  to 
fill  up  the  chinks  in  the  time  hanging  on  the  teacher’s  hands. 
Every  one  of  these  demands  may  furnish  an  admirable  motive, 
and  pay  for  all  efforts  made  to  meet  it ;  but  the  results  cannot  be 
•  measured  and  recorded.(^  Intellectual  labor  and  progress  can 
be  measured  and  recorded.  \  Dr.  William  T.  Harris  says  the 
let-alone  theory,  in  which  examinations  are  not  included,  forces 
him  to  say  “  that  under  it  there  is  a  wholesale  slaughter  of  time 
and  opportunity  of  well-disposed  youth.”  Then  he  heartily 
indorses  the  custom  in  force  at  Phillips’  Academy,  Andover, 
when  he  was  a  student  there,  in  these  words:  “  Here  a  class 
record  was  kept,  and  students  were  held  accountable  for  the  use 
of  their  time  and  opportunities.  I  cannot  but  believe  that  the 
system  practiced  at  Andover  does  the  utmost  to  develop  respon¬ 
sible  beings,  and  to  transmute  the  pulpy  substance  of  impulse 
and  inclination — the  undisciplined  will — into  a  self-controlled 
will ;  a  directive  intelligence  that  can  reinforce  the  moments  by 
the  hours,  and  accomplish  something  in  the  world.” 

It  is  this  “  pulpy  substance  ”  that  makes  the  trouble  about 
examinations,  home  lessons,  discipline,  regularity,  punctuality, 
etc.  It  is  too  flabby  to  be  strengthened  by  well-directed  pres- 
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sure,  which  makes  it  shake  and  collapse  with  nervousness ;  it 
has  plenty  of  false  pride,  denies  its  flabbiness,  avoids  work,  and 
seldom  dreams  of  the  meaning  of  patience  and  perseverance. 
Resolute,  industrious  and  trained  minds  take  pride  in  over¬ 
coming  difficulties,  and  are  the  last  to  “  cry  baby.”  A  former 
supervisor  of  Boston  schools  made  this  statement  in  print : 

“  Examinations  are  disliked  chiefly  by  ill-disciplined  schools, 
in  which  the  time  for  study  is  dissipated.”  People  in  every  walk 
of  life  who  are  well  prepared  for  their  chosen  calling,  and  feel 
that  they  are,  not  only  do  not  object  to  showing  that  they  are 
prepared,  but  are  often  found  seeking  opportunities  to  be  tested 
for  larger  and  more  remunerative  fields  of  labor. 

As  to  teachers  finding  examinations  burdensome,  it  may  be 
said  that  there  are  very  few  occupations  paying  the  same  wages 
in  which  there  are  no  burdens.  Teachers  who  really  like  their 
work  carry  the  heaviest  burdens  without  thinking  much  about 
it ;  but  people  who  are  in  any  business  simply  for  money  will 
find  burdens  in  everything.  Such  teachers’  objections  to  exam¬ 
inations  amount  to  nothing.  When  teachers  who  really  love 
their  work  complain  of  examinations,  examinations  are  abused. 
Again,  they  are  abused  if  they  prevent  the  teacher  from  being 
original  and  independent  within  reasonable  limits.  Work  in  a 
large  school  or  a  system  of  schools  must  be  cumulative,  and  so 
the  parts  must  be  dependent  to  a  degree.  A  proper  examination 
is  suggestive ;  it  gives  perspective,  and  lifts  the  teacher  out  of 
ruts  to  take  a  broader  view.  •  It  deals  with  causes  and  results, 
principles,  applications  of  knowledge  under  new  conditions, 
stimulates  thought  and  extends  the  mental  horizon.'  Such  were 
all  the  Supervisors’  diploma  examinations  given  in  Boston  for 
many  years.  Having  established  a  standard  of  attainment,  * 
these  examinations  are  withheld  for  the  present.  Concerning 
them  a  member  of  the  present  board  says:  “Without  their  re¬ 
straining  and  directing  influences  disintejgration  of  the  school 
system  would  soon  ensue.  When  the  examinations  are  of  the 
right  kind  and  properly  conducted  they  are  undoubtedly  a 
strong  influence  for  good.”  Another  member,  after  an  experi¬ 
ence  of  nineteen  years  in  examining  teachers,  says,  “  It  is 
affirmed  with  a  high  degree  of  confidence  that  the  evidence 
gathered  from  carefully  prepared  and  rightly  conducted  oral 
and  written  examinations  furnishes  a  sufficiently  trustworthy 
basis  for  a  sound  judgment.”  So  it  is  in  examining  children. 

The  advantages  of  examinations  and  records  or  marks  have 
been  indicated  to  a  considerable  extent  in  considering  the  objec¬ 
tions  to  them ;  but  the  greatest  advantages  remain  to  be  con¬ 
sidered. 

Examinations  serve  an  admirable  purpose  in  grading  or 
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classifying  a  school ;  that  is,  putting  together  the  pupils  who 
are  approximately  equal  in  ability  and  proficiency,  so  that  they 
can  work  together  with  the  greatest  advantage.  Uncertainty  in, 
regard  to  the  ability  and  proficiency  of  every  pupil  must  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  nothing  has  proved  so  satisfactory 
for  accomplishing  that  result  as  examinations  and  marks ;  noth¬ 
ing  is  more  convincing  to  aspirants  for  promotion  and  their 
sympathetic  but  misinformed  parents. 

The  institution  of  civil  service  is  based  on  examinations ;  the 
certification  of  teachers  in  the  highest  educational  centers  the 
world  over  depend  on  examinations ;  degrees  conferred  by 
colleges,  universities  and  technical  schools  are  determined  by 
examinations  ;  hundreds  of  thousands  of  students  in  secondary 
schools  every  year  take  their  “preliminaries”  and  “finals.” 
No  substitutes  for  them  have  been  found,  and  never  will  be, 
and  children  in  elementary  schools  should  be  instructed  on  the 
inevitable  ;  they  must  make  the  best  possible  preparation  for  the 
conflict  of  life,  must  make  decided  “  footprints  on  the  sands  of 
time  ”  and  accurate  handprints  on  the  sheets  of  paper,  and 
must  expect  to  compete  for  every  place  worth  getting.  Pro¬ 
fessors,  teachers,  doctors,  chemists,  lawyers,  clergymen,  en¬ 
gineers,  in  short,|every  educated  person  is  and  must  be  exam¬ 
ined  if  he  is  going  to  gain  strength  and  get  anywhere.^  To  keep 
children  ignorant  of  the  demands  and  exigencies  of  life  is  more 
than  neglectful, — it  is  cruel  and  inexcusable. 

The  natural  condition  implied  in  the  expression  “  Every  one 
to  his  taste,”  applies  with  full  force  to  children  who  do  not  have, 
and  cannot  be  inspired  to  have,  a  love  for  books.  If  all  teachers 
were  inspiring  angels,  and  all  pupils  were  equal  in  ability  and 
industry,  just  waiting  to  be  inspired,  examinations  could  be 
dispensed  with.  * 

The  compelling  force  of  examinations  and  marks  is  the  mild¬ 
est  and  least  harmful  force  that  can  be  applied  to  lazy  and 
indifferent  pupils  to  make  them  work  in  a  passably  effective 
way.  Examinations  are  tonic  and  disciplinary,  and  cultivate  in 
children  who  have  no  real  love  for  study  a  sense  of  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  performance  of  duty';rthey  show  pupils  where 
tljey  stand,  and  what  they  must  do  to  balance  accounts  ;\they 
measure  the  intellectual  distance  covered,  and  put  a  definite  esti¬ 
mate  on  the  amount  of^work  done;  they  stimulate  and  direct 
both  pupil  and  teacher ;  'they  restrain  and  correct  desultoriness  \ 
iif  work  ;  they  compel  pupils  to  concentrate  their  mental  ener¬ 
gies  on  definite  points ;  they  are  good  exercises  in  reproducing 
what  has  been  taught  and  presumably  learned,  and  for  centuries 
past  have  proved  to  be  more  accurate  measurements  of  scholar¬ 
ship  than  anything  else  that  has  been  tried. 
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EUOJD  AND  HIS  MODERN  RIVALS. 

PROFESSOR  KELLY  MILLER,  HOWARD  UNIVERSITY,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

The  principal  deviations  of  modern  text-books  on  elemen¬ 
tary  geometry  from  Euclid’s  model  may  be  arranged 
under  four  heads  :  (i)  Definition  of  an  Angle.  (2)  Hypothet¬ 
ical  Construction.  (3)  Treatment  of  Proportion.  (4)  As¬ 
sortment  of  Original  Exercises.  On  examining  these  topics 
closely,  I  think  the  balance  of  advantage  will  be  found  to  lie 
with  Euclid. 

I.  Definition  of  an  Angle. 

Euclid  :  “  A  plane  rectilineal  angle  is  the  inclination  of  two 
straight  lines  to  one  another,  which  meet  together,  but  are  not 
in  the  same  straight  line.” 

Modern  writers  define  this  concept  variously. 

Davies:  “An  angle  is  the  amount  of  divergence  of  two 
straight  lines  lying  in  the  same  plane.” 

Olney  :  “  An  angle  is  the  opening  between  two  straight  lines 
which  meet  each  other.” 

Newcomb:  “An  angle  is  a  figure  formed  by  two  straight 
lines  extending  out  from  one  point  in  different  directions.” 

Wentworth  :  “  An  angle  is  the  difference  of  direction  in  two 
straight  lines.” 

Many  authors  avoid  the  difficulty  of  an  affirmative  definition 
in  this  fashion  : — 

“When  two  straight  lines  meet  each  other  an  angle  is  formed.” 
In  this  comparison  Euclid  certainly  does  not  suffer  in  being 
pitted  against  his  rivals,  either  singly  or  all  taken  together. 

One  of  the  most  eminent  of  modern  authors  complains  that 
“  we  find  neither  in  Euclid  nor  among  his  modern  followers  any 
recognition  of  angles  equal  to  or  exceeding  180“,  or  any  explicit 
definition  of  what  is  meant  by  the  sum  of  two  angles.”  The 
omission  cited  in  the  last  clause  of  this  complaint  is  indeed  a 
serious  defect.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  any  advan¬ 
tage  in  introducing  at  the  beginning  of  elementary  geometry  an¬ 
gular  magnitudes  equal  to  or  greater  than  180°.  What  a  task  it 
would  be  to  impress  upon  the  mind  of  the  beginner  “  any 
explicit  definition  of  what  is  meant  by  the  sum  of  two  angles  ” 
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if  each  of  such  angles  be  greater  than  i8o“.  There  is  scarcely 
any  need  for  such  angles  in  elementary  geometry,  however  use¬ 
ful  such  extension  may  be  in  astronomy  and  in  the  higher  mathe¬ 
matics.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  remark  that  many  authors 
seem  to  prepare  their  text-books  with  special  reference  to  their 
bearing  upon  the  higher  mathematics,  rather  than  as  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  essential  truths  concerning  the  properties  of  space,  ar¬ 
ranged  so  as  to  develop  the  logical  powers  of  the  learner. 
Nothing  can  be  said  against  such  works  as  treatises  on  geome¬ 
try,  but  they  certainly  are  objectionable  as  text-books  for 
beginners.  It  is  a  simpler  process  to  remove  restrictions  when 
larger  applications  demand  it,  than  to  complicate  an  elementary 
study  with  wide  generalizations.  A  straight  angle  or  an  angle 
of  i8o“,  taken  by  itself,  conveys  no  idea  to  the  beginner,  and 
he  gathers  only  a  faint  notion  of  its  meaning  after  all  the  ex¬ 
planations  and  illustrations  that  can  be  offered.  It  seems  to  be 
the  fashion  among  some  authors  to  make  the  properties  of  a 
straight  angle,  hazy  as  the  notion  of  it  is  in  the  mind  of  the 
beginner,  the  foundation  of  all  subsequent  propositions.  Not  a 
few  authors  define  a  right  angle  as  one  half  of  a  straight  angle, 
and  set  as  their  first  proposition  that  all  straight  angles  and  all 
right  angles  are  equal.  The  learner,  as  we  have  seen,  having 
no  clear  conception  of  what  a  straight  angle  is,  it  is  interesting 
to  speculate  how  he  is  supposed  to  clearly  perceive  what  a  right 
angle  (half  a  straight  angle)  is,  unless,  perchance,  he  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  guess  at  twice  its  value  and  divide  by  two. 

II.  Hypothetical  Construction. 

Is  the  beginner  not,  as  one  may  say,  naturally  prone  to 
assumptions?  If  he  is  encouraged  in  this  habit,  is  he  not 
likely  to  assume  too  much?  We  have  no  guarantee  that  he  will 
always  confine  himself  to  those  assumptions  which  are  possible. 
“  Why  should  a  beginner,”  asks  Dr.  Isaac  Todhunter,  in  his 
essay  on  the  Conflict  of  Studies ^  “-why  should  a  beginner  not 
assume  that  he  can  draw  a  circle  through  four  given  points  if 
he  finds  it  convenient?”  It  is  as  easy,  and  as  allowable,  to 
assume  that  an  angle  be  trisected  as  it  is  to  assume  that  it  be 
bisected.,  and  yet  the  difference  in  difficulty  of  the  two  construc¬ 
tions  has  not  been  measured  by  two  thousand  years  of  study. 
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In  my  own  experience  I  have  several  times  had  pupils,  in 
proving  “  Pons  Asinorum,”  to  proceed  thus  : — 

“  Draw  C  D  bisecting  the  triangle  A  C  B.  ^ 

Then  angle  A  is  equal  to  angle  being  ho¬ 
mologous  angles  of  equal  triangles.” 

Such  procedure  always  causes  me  to  laugh  in 
my  sleeve,  musing  the  while,  that  the  poor 
pupil  has  as  much  right  to  assume  that  C  D 
bisects  the  triangle  A  C  B^  as  the  author  has  to  assume  that  it 
bisects  the  angle  A  C  B. 

In  a  text-book  published  in  1900,  which  is  perhaps  more 
widely  used  than  any  other  in  America,  the  author  deliberately 
proves  ( ?)  that  a  line  can  be  drawn  through  a  given  point  per¬ 
pendicular  to  a  plane,  by  assuming  that  a  -plane  can  be  passed 
through  a  point  perpendicular  to  a  line!  And  yet  they  tell  us 
that  mathematics  is  a  dry  subject  and  wholly  void  of  humor. 

The  principle  of  hypothetical  construction  is,  that  when  the 
possibility  of  a  problem  is  conceived,  we  may  assume  it  solved 
without  going  through  the  process  of  solution.  One  is  thus 
reminded  of  a  comical  situation  in  Gilbert  and  Sullivan’s  opera 
Mikado.  Ko-Ko  succeeds  in  extricating  himself  from  a  very 
unpleasant  position,  by  explaining  that  when  his  majesty,  the 
Mikado,  orders  a  thing  done,  it  is  as  good  as  done ;  and  if  it 
is  as  good  as  done,  we  had  just  as  well  say  that  it  is  done. 

III.  Treatment  of  Proportion. 

Euclid’s  treatment  of  proportion  is  indeed  a  tedious  and  labo¬ 
rious  study.  But  the  learner  is  more  than  repaid  if  he  succeeds 
in  avoiding  the  mystery  of  incommensurables  in  which  the  alge¬ 
braic  treatment  usually  involves  him.  His  treatment  of  pro¬ 
portion  is  regarded  by  many  as  his  crowning  excellence,  and 
as  the  highest  proof  of  his  genius. 


IV.  Original  Exercises. 

The  lack  of  exercises  in  Euclid  is  indeed  a  serious  omis¬ 
sion,  but  it  is  one  which  any  fairly  competent  teacher  can  sup¬ 
ply.  It  seems  to  be  the  ambition  of  some  authors  to  get  together 
the  greatest  possible  number  of  original  exercises.  Such  exer¬ 
cises  may  be  found  scattered  throughout  our  text-books  by  the 
hundreds  and  even  by  the  thousands.  In  the  first  place,  it  has 
been  observed  that  these  exercises,  especially  such  as  present 
much  difficulty,  are  not  generally  worked  out  by  the  student; 
these  solutions  become  a  tradition  in  the  schools,  and  are  handed 
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down  from  year  to  year  and  from  class  to  class.  The  value 
of  the  study  of  geometry  does  not  depend  wholly  upon  the  test 
of  ingenuity  for  difficult  original  problems.  Such  a  test  is  out 
of  the  question  for  students  of  feeble  or  even  ordinary  power 
for  abstract  reasoning,  while  the  study  of  geometry  may  be  of 
incalculable  benefit  to  them.  This  study  should  not  be  looked 
upon  as  one  calling  mainly  for  ingenious  devices  and  mental 
dexterity.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  that  time  has  passed  when  it 
was  the  ambition  of  mathematicians  to  propose  brain-puzzling 
problems,  and  keep  the  neighborhood  constantly  perplexed 
over  some  useless  question  in  arithmetic  or  geometry. 

The  number  of  questions  which  can  be  proposed  is  practically 
infinite.  It  is  needless  to  attempt  them  all.  What  the  learner 
needs  is  a  few  exercises,  judiciously  selected  and  adapted  to  his 
stage  of  mental  development,  to  illustrate  and  enforce  the  prin¬ 
ciples  laid  down  in  the  leading  propositions.  More  than  these 
is  a  useless  waste  of  time  and  effort.  Quoting  again  from  Dr. 
Isaac  Todhunter :  “When. a  mathematical  subject  has  been 
studied  so  far  as  to  master  the  essential  principles,  little  more 
is  gained  by  pursuing  these  principles  into  almost  endless  appli¬ 
cations.  Thus  after  a  moderate  course  in  synthetic  geometry 
such  as  Euclid  supplies,  it  may  be  most  advantageous  for  the 
student  to  pass  on  to  other  subjects  like  analytical  geometry 
and  trigonometry,  which  present  him  with  ideas  of  another 
kind,  and  not  mere  repetitions  of  those  with  which  he  is  already 
familiar.”  The  value  of  this  view  is  heightened  when  we  con¬ 
sider  that  many  of  the  complicated  questions  of  elementary 
geometry  can  be  solved  with  great  ease  by  the  higher  methods. 

It  seems  that  we  have  not  yet  learned  all  that  old  Greece  has 
to  teach  us  even  about  the  study  of  elementary  mathematics. 
“  Socrates,”  so  Xenophon  tells  us  in  his  Memorabilia,  “  disap¬ 
proved  of  the  study  of  geometry  when  carried  the  length  of  its 
more  difficult  diagrams.  For  though  himself  not  inconversant 
with  these,  he  did  not  perceive  of  what  utility  they  could  be, 
calculated  as  they  were  to  consume  the  life  of  a  man  and  to 
turn  him  away  from  many  other  and  important  acquirements.” 


DEATH. 

CHARLES  AUGUSTUS  SCHUMACHER,  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL.  ONEONTA,  N.Y. 

An  ancient  Ocean  lapped  along  the  shore 
And  Pilgrim,  seeking  shrine  across  the  seas, 

Came  down  and  stood,  and  dreamed  of  mysteries, 

And  sailed  away,  and  came  again  no  more. 
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A  SUPERINTENDENT  AND  HIS  TEACHERS^  MEETINGS. 

MILO  ASEM  TUCKER,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  teachers’  meetings.  They  may, 
however,  be  loosely  classified  or  thrown  into  three  great 
classes.  The  many  variations  finally  resolve  themselves  into 
these  groups,  and  they  follow  the  lines  indicated  by  the  super¬ 
intendent  in  charge.  It  has  been  said  that  “  as  the  teacher  so 
is  the  school,”  but  it  is  equally  true  that  as  the  superintendent  is 
so  are  his  teachers’  meetings.  Let  us  look  at  each  class  of 
teachers’  meetings. 

The  office  superintendent,  who  is  a  record  fiend,  has  clock¬ 
like  precision  in  all  he  does.  He  calls  a  teachers’  meeting  at  a 
regular  time  each  month  whether  there  is  any  work  of  true 
worth  to  be  given  out  or  not.  He  is  conscientiously  orthodox, 
and  must  live  up  to  his  well-established  principles  of  periodi¬ 
city.  This  superintendent  generally  selects  Saturday  on  which 
to  hold  his  meetings,  and,  regardless  of  the  teachers’  feelings, 
he  breaks  into  their  day’s  work  when  they  might  really  accom¬ 
plish  something  in  their  own  lines  of  thought  and  study. 

As  a  result  of  this  method  the  teachers  all  assemble  regularly 
at  the  appointed  time  to  answer  to  roll-call  and  the  reading  of  the 
program,  which  consists  generally  of  a  good,  rich  treat  to  all  of 
the  teachers.  They  relish  this,  for  they  have  long  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  feed  upon  such  meat.  This  office  superintendent’s 
program  consists  of  a  rehearsal  of  what  the  special  teachers 
have  seen  at  the  different  buildings  during  their  monthly  rounds. 
Each  special  teacher  is  assigned  from  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes, 
and  they  are  expected  to  fill  up  the  time  in  any  way  they  see 
fit.  Resulting  from  this  method  the  special  teachers  are 
dragged  into  rehearsing,  emphasizing  and  re-emphasizing 
details  and  minutiae  which  they  have  repeatedly  given  at  each 
monthly  meeting  for  the  past  number  of  years,  and  which  some 
of  the  teachers  have  heard  almost  from  time  immemorial.  If 
one  can  imagine  the  strain  on  the  nerves,  both  to  the  listener  and 
entertainer,  one  can  see  that  such  makes  well  toward  dissatis¬ 
faction  and  disgust  to  all  parties,  instead  of  tending  to  enliven 
and  enthuse  the  teachers,  thereby  the  better  to  prepare  them  for 
their  daily  work  in  the  schoolroom.  Such  are  the  results  of  an 
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office  superintendent  who  loses  himself  collating  statistics,  and 
thereby  narrows  his  vision  and  usefulness. 

Now,  the  field  superintendent  is  generally  a  scholar  and  a  stu¬ 
dent.  He  is  one  who  is  vitally  and  fundamentally  interested  in 
real  school  problems  and  not  especially  statistics.  Of  course 
the  statistician  is  an  important  factor,  but  the  field  superintend¬ 
ent  feels  that  his  time  belongs  more  to  helping  the  school  chil¬ 
dren  under  his  care  than  to  making  balances  and  devising  sys¬ 
tems  by  which  to  check  teachers  who  are  absent  and  tardy  from 
his  teachers’  meeting. 

Since  the  field  superintendent  is  a  student  of  actual  conditions 
he  is  generally  abreast  with  the  times.  He  knows  all  the  latest 
books  and  periodicals  upon  his  field  of  work.  He  meets  the 
teachers,  or  has  others  do  so,  and  talks  over  the  latest  books  and 
the  newest  topics  of  pedagogical  interest.  He  tries  to  find  out 
their  true  and  relative  value  to  the  teacher  and  the  school. 
These  discussions  are  participated  in  by  all  or  part  of  the 
teachers  at  each  meeting.  They  take  these  topics  back  to  their 
daily  work  because  they  realize  that  they  are  vitally  impor¬ 
tant  and  can  be  utilized.  The  field  superintendent  has  corres¬ 
pondence  with  many  of  the  leading  educators  of  the  country. 
Whenever  he  can  get  them,  his  teachers’  meetings  are  increased 
in  general  interest  by  securing  them  to  give  discussions  and 
lectures  on  the  teachers’  work.  Then,  again,  the  best  superin¬ 
tendent  makes  use  of  all  his  teachers,  especially  those  among 
them  who  have  had  special  educational  advantages.  He  does 
this  because  he  is  broad-minded  enough  not  to  fear  them,  nor 
be  jealous  of  their  prosperity  and  success.  In  fact,  he  urges 
them  on,  that  the  community  may  have  the  benefit  of  their 
training.  As  a  result  of  this  kind  of  superintendency,  there  is 
a  general  awakening  of  the  entire  city  or  county.  It,  however, 
takes  a  brave  man  to  surround  himself  with  strong  men,  for 
there  is  always  a  danger  of  the  subordinates  coming  to  the 
front  too  much  to  suit  a  weak  or  jealous  superintendent.  Often 
it  is  that  merit  is  crushed  and  the  community  deprived  of  the 
work  of  able  and  willing  teachers  because  of  jealousy. 

Again,  the  field  superintendent  may  conduct  his  teachers^ 
meetings  along  another  line,  and  this  is  often  most  successful. 
He  may  meet  part  of  the  teachers  from  time  to  time  at  various 
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places,  and  carry  on  certain  lines  of  investigation  and  research 
in  which  they  may  be  interested.  For  example,  some  may  be 
considering  mathematics  or  language,  while  others  are  studying 
along  lines  of  primary  and  kindergarten  movements. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  notice  what  each  kind  of  superintendent 
accomplishes  directly  for  his  teachers  and  indirectly  for  his 
school  children  through  his  teachers’  meetings.  In  the  first 
case  the  office  superintendent  drags  together  a  body  of  unwilling 
teachers  to  hear  an  uninteresting  program  and  to  gather  infor¬ 
mation  which  is  of  but  slight  value  to  anyone.  With  the  field 
superintendent  there  is  a  positive  gain.  The  teachers  are 
aroused,  awakened,  interested  and  even  eager  to  carry  the  lines 
of  thought  and  study  to  their  school.  Such  a  superintendent 
helps  the  children,  benefits  the  community  and  has  the  respect 
of  his  teachers,  which  cannot  be  said  with  equal  truthfulness 
of  the  first  one. 


THE  SUBJUNCTIVE  IN  MODERN  ENGLISH  VERSE. 

JAMES  S.  SNODDY,  TEACHER  IN  ENGLISH,  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  VALLEY 
CITY,  NORTH  DAKOTA. 

IT  is  maintained  by  many  that  since  the  subjunctive  is  not 
found  as  frequently  in  modern  English  prose  as  it  was  in 
our  prose  literature  a  few  centuries  ago,  it  should  be  excluded 
from  the  classification  and  treatment  of  mood  in  our  text-books.* 
True,  the  subjunctive  is  not  found  as  frequently  in  modern 
English  prose  as  it  was  in  our  prose  literature  of  the  Chaucer- 
rian,  or  Elizabethan  period  ;  but  whenever  the  nicer  shades  of 
thought  are  to  be  expressed,  it  must  be  used.  In  much  of  our 
modern  prose  there  are  meanings  which  could  not  be  expressed 


*  Mood  is  the  manner  in  which  something  is  predicated  of  the  subject.  The  finite  verb  has  three 
moods, — the  indicative,  which  makes  an  assertion;  the  imperative,  which  expresses  a  command, 
entreaty,  or  request;  the  subjunctive,  which  represents  something  conceived  as  possible  or 
contingent,  but  does  not  assert  it  as  a  fact.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  the  subjunc¬ 
tive  from  the  other  two  moods.  In  the  imperative  mood  the  subject  is  always  in  the  second  per¬ 
son;  in  the  subjunctive  it  is  in  the  first,  second,  or  third  person.  In  the  indicative,  the  speaker 
makes  an  assertion  about  something  which  actually  exists,  or  which  does  not  exist,  independent 
of  his  own  mind;  it  may  be  a  fact  or  it  may  not  be  a  fact;  lies  are  always  told  in  the  indicative. 
In  the  suMunctive,  the  speaker  expresses  that  which  is  conceived  in  his  own  mind;  it  may  exist 
outside  of  his  mind,  or  it  may  not;  what  he  says  is  said  in  a  doubting,  or  hesitating  manner. 
Thus,  when  one  says,  "  The  b«II  ringt^'  he  asserts  a  fact  which  his  mind  nas  perceived ;  but  when 
he  says,  “  If  the  bell  ring,  I  shall  go,”  he  expresses  only  an  idea  which  his  mind  has  conceived. 
The  indicative,  then, expresses  perception;  the  subjunctive  expresses,  or  rather  connotes  concep¬ 
tion.  The  indicative  represents  the  normal  function  of  the  verb;  the  subjunctive,  the  accessory 
function. 
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except  by  using  the  subjunctive.  This  is  true  not  only  of 
articles  found  in  our  best  literary  periodicals  and  magazines, 
but  is  also  true  of  newspaper  editorials.  Note,  for  example, 
the  following : — 

“The  trust  evil  comes  home  to  every  one — be  he  manufacturer,  merchant, 
laborer,  or  salaried  man.” — Minneapolis  Times,  Feb.  22,  i8gq. 

If  this  surmise  be  correct  he  may  object  to  the  nomination  of  the  source 
named.” — Ibid.,  April  /,  i8gg. 

“  It  is  enough  to  know  for  the  moment  that  war  exists,  and  that  America  is 
so  deeply  involved  that  it  -were  easier  to  wade  through  than  turn  back.” — Kansas 
City  Times,  March  30,  i8gg. 

,/  “  China  -would  better  pay  amnesties  and  purchase  a  peace,  if  she  can,  from 

the  foreign  nations.” — Ibid.,  August  1,  jgoo. 

“  If  this  news  be  true  it  would  imply  the  correctness  of  the  reports  of  the 
arrival  of  Admiral  Seymour  at  Peking.” — New  Fork  World,  June  23,  igoo. 

If  there  be  an  officer  on  the  Republican  (State)  ticket,  who  if  elected  would 
strive  honestly  to  do  his  duty,  he  would  incur  the  enmity  of  the  political  bosses.” 
—  Grand  Forks  (N.  Dakota)  Plaindealer,  July  20,  igoo. 

The  greatest  variety  of  shades  of  thought  and  feeling  which 
cannot  possibly  be  expressed  in  modern  English  except  by 
using  the  subjunctive,  are  not,  however,  found  in  our  modern 
prose,  even  in  our  best  modern  literary  prose.  In  order  to  find 
them  we  must  read  our  best  modern  English  poetry.  But 
before  turning  to  our  poets  for  illustrative  examples  of  the  uses 
of  the  subjunctive,  let  us  take  into  consideration  some  of  its 
forms  and  classifications.  In  old  English  there  were  more 
inflections  than  there  are  in  modern  English ;  and  the  old 
inflectional  forms  were  more  regular  for  the  subjunctive  than 
they  were  for  the  indicative.  Note  the  forms  in  the  old  and 
modern  inflections  of  the  verb  1ind: — 
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for  the  subjunctive  for  all  persons  and  numbers  is,  or  should  be, 
the  same  : — 


Indicative. 

Subjunctive. 

I. 

Pres.  Sing.,  am 

have 

do 

be 

have 

do 

2. 

“  “  art 

hast 

dost 

be 

have 

do 

t> 

3 

“  “  is 

has(hath)  does(doth)  be 

have 

do 

A  resent  *■ 

I. 

“  Plu.  are 

have 

do 

be 

have 

do 

2. 

“  “  are 

have 

do 

be 

have 

do 

L  3- 

“  “  are 

have 

do 

be 

have 

^do 

I. 

Pres.  Sing.,  was 

had 

did 

were 

had 

did 

2. 

“  “  wast(wert) 

hadst 

didst 

werei 

[wert)had 

did 

3- 

“  “  was 

had 

did 

were 

had 

did 

Past 

I. 

“  Plu.  was 

had 

did 

were 

.  had 

did 

2. 

“  “  was 

had 

did 

were 

had 

did 

.  3- 

“  “  was 

had 

did 

were 

had 

did 

In  point  of  form  the  subjunctive  is  almost  the  perfection  of 
simplicity ;  but  the  form  of  the  verb  is  not  always  an  infallible 
criterion  by  which  we  can  distinguish  the  subjunctive  from  the 
indicative.  The  main  difference,  in  this  respect,  with  most 
verbs  in  modern  English  (since  the  ending  cst  for  the  second 
person  has  become  archaic)  is  that  the  subjunctive  has  no  s  as 
the  ending  for  the  third  person  singular  of  the  present  tense. 
When  the  form  of  the  verb  fails  us  we  have  to  depend  upon  the 
logical  analysis  of  the  sentence,  or  upon  the  “  mood-effects  ”  of 
the  author  made  manifest  in  it;  for,  occasionally,  examples  of 
the  subjunctive  in  inflected  forms  are  found  in  our  English 
verse.  This  is  true  especially  with  the  verb  following  thou ;  and 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  verbal  inflections, 
which  usually  follow  thou  in  the  indicative,  are  often,  through 
the  force  of  habit,  used  after  thou  in  the  subjunctive. 

“  If  thou  beest  Tinculo,  come  forth.” 

— Shakespeare :  The  Tempest,  II.  2,  108. 

“If  thou  beest  he  .  .  .  thou  seest  .  .  . 

— Milton  :  Paradise  Lost,  I.  84. 

“  Whither  thou  turbid  wave? 

Whither  with  so  much  haste, 

As  if  a  thief  wert  thou.”  * 

— Longfellow  :  The  Wave,  1.  3. 

“  Take  heed  that  in  thj  verse 
Tliou  dost  the  tale  rehearse.” 

— Longfellow  :  Skeleton  in  Armour,  st.  3. 

*  Wert,  although  an  inflected  form,  bears  a  closer  resemblance  to  the  subjunctive  were  than  it 
does  to  the  indicative  was.  It  is,  however,  frequently  used  by  modern  poets  in  the  indicative 
'*  Thou  wert  born  on  a  summer  morn, 

A  mile  beneath  the  cedar-wood  .  .  . 

But  thou  wert  nursed  in  some  delicious  land.” 

— •  Tennyson  :  Eltanore,  ll.  7,  ii 
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“  If  thou  -wert  with  me,  and  the  grave 
Divide  us  not,  be  with  me  now.” 

—  Tennyson  :  In  Memoriam,  I,  i2gy. 

On  the  contrary  there  are  many  instances  where  the  sub¬ 
junctive  form  of  the  verb  be  is  found  in  the  indicative  in  early 
English  poetry ;  but  it  is  seldom  found  in  our  poetry  later  than 
the  Elizabethan  period.* 

“  What  folk  ben  ye  that  at  myn  hoom-cominge 
Perturben  so  my  feste  with  cryinge?” 

— Chaucer:  Knightes  Tale,  1.  47, 

“  For  there  be  of  them  that  will  themselves  laugh.” 

— Shakespeare :  Hamlet,  III.  244. 

The  words  if.,  though^  unless,  except,  etc.,  are  often  used 
with  the  subjunctive ;  but  they  are  not  always  “  signs  ”  by 
which  we  can  distinguish  it ;  they  are  frequently  followed  by 
indicatives : — 

“  If  he  -were  my  friend  he  would  come  to  me.”  (Subj.) 

“  If  he  is  my  friend  he  will  come  to  me.”  (Indie.") 

“  If  I  were  there  now  I  should  not  stay.”  (Subj.) 

“  If  I  am  here  now  I  shall  not  stay.”  (Indie.) 

‘‘  Though  the  law  were  just,  wicked  people  would  break  it.”  (Subj.) 

“  Though  the  law  waj  just,  the  wicked  people  broke  it.”  (Indie.) 

Another  difficulty  met  with  in  distinguishing  the  subjunctive 
from  the  indicative,  is  found  in  the  tense  of  the  verb.  To  say 
that  the  subjunctive  “  implies  a  future  contingency,  but  has  no 
regular  future  tense,”  does  not  make  the  matter  clear.  The 
difficulty  lies  in  the  shifting  (what  the  Germanic  philologists 
call  verschiebung)  of  the  tenses :  The  present  subjunctive  may 
denote  either  present  or  future  time  ;  for  example  : — 

“  If  this  be  true,  I  am  sorry  for  it.”  (Present  time.) 

“  If  he  find  this  out,  he  will  be  angry.”  (Future  time.) 

The  past  subjunctive  refers  to  present  time  : — 

“  If  this  were  true,  I  should  be  sorry  for  it.” 

The  past  perfect  subjunctive  refers  to  past  time  : — 

“  If  this  had  been  true,  I  should  have  been  sorry  for  it.”t 

*The  indicative  is  familiar  in  the  Bible;  e. g bt  blind  leaders  of  the  blind,”  Matt. 
XV.  14;  it  IS  found  in  forty  three  places  in  the  old  edition  of  the  Common  Prayer  Book;  and  occurs 
frequently  in  some  of  our  modern  dialects.  For  a  discussion  of  this  subject,  see  Earle’s  Philology 
of  the  English  Tongue,  p.  553  (Macmillan  &  Co.). 

t  These  four  illustrative  sentences  were  taken  from  Kittredge’s  The  Mother  Tongue,  p.  J90 
(Ginn  &  Co.). 
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To  illustrate  further  : — 

Before  yesterday  Yesterday  To-day  To-morrow 

Indie.  This  had  been  true  This  was  true  This  is  true  This  will  be  true 

Subj.  If  this  had  been  true  If  this  were  true  If  he  find  this  out 


The  general  tendency  of  the  shifting  seems  to  be  a  fotnting 
toward  the  future  of  all  the  tenses  in  the*  subjunctive  ;  and  a 
touching.,  as  it  were,  of  the  present,  and  future  time  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  tense. 

In  analyzing  sentences  that  contain  verb-phrases  in  which 
the  modal  auxiliaries,  may.,  could.,  should,  etc.,  occur,  we  may 
regard  each  verb-phrase  as  one  verb  expressing  one  mood  ;  or 
we  may  treat  may,  could,  should,  etc.,  as  finite  verbs  (in  the 
indicative,  imperative,  or  subjunctive  mood),  and  the  verbs  that 
follow  them  as  infinitives.  For  example,  in  analyzing  the  sen¬ 
tence,  “Should  the  messenger  arrive,  make  him  wait,”  should 
arrive  may  be  regarded  as  the  subjunctive,  or  should  as  the  sub¬ 
junctive  and  arrive  as  an  infinitive.  As  far  as  parsing  is  con¬ 
cerned  it  is  only  a  matter  of  taste  which  plan  we  adopt.  But 
in  distinguishing  the  indicative  from  the  subjunctive,  we  must 
study  closely  the  special  shades  of  meaning  of  these  modal 
auxiliaries ;  for  the  mood  in  the  sentence  or  clause  in  which 
they  are  used  is  generally  implied  in  them.  Some  of  them 
regularly  imply  the  indicative  mood ;  others  imply  sometimes 
the  indicative,  and  sometimes  the  subjunctive  : — 


Present  Tense. 

may, — Indicative  or  Subjunctive. 

can, — Indicative. 

shall, — Indicative. 

will, — Indicative. 

mote, — Subjunctive  (archaic). 

do, — Indicative  or  Subjunctive. 

have, — Indicative  or  Subjunctive. 


•  Past  Tense. 

might, — Indicative  or  Subjunctive. 
could, — Indicative  or  Subjunctive. 
should, — Indicative  or  Subjunctive. 
would, — Indicative  or  Subjunctive. 
must, — Indicative. 
did, — Indicative  or  Subjunctive. 
had, — Indicative  or  Subjunctive 


Might,  could,  should,  would,  and  must  are,  historically,  old 
past-tense  forms,  but  are  now  regarded  as  present  or  past  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  meanings  implied  in  the  verb-phrases  in  which  they 
are  used,  or  according  to  their  meanings  when  used  alone. 
Must  is  found  in  the  present  subjunctive  in  the  old  present-tense 
form  which  survives  in  the  sentence,  “  So  7note  it  be.”  Can, 
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shall  and  will  are  used  in  making  assertions,  in  assuming  some¬ 
thing  to  be  true,  in  certain  rhetorical  questions,  and  in  questions 
that  are  asked  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  facts  ;  hence,  they 
always  imply  the  indicative.  But  their  respective  old  past-tense 
forms,  could.,  should.,  and  would,  as  well  as  might,  sometimes 
imply  the  present  indicative,  sometimes  the  present  subjunctive 
and  sometimes  the  past  subjunctive  ;  for  example  : — 

“  The  girl  wished  that  she  might  be  a  fairy.”  (Past  subj.) 

“  VVe  would  (present  indie.)  help  him  if  we  could."  (Pres.  Subj.) 

“  Walk  carefully  lest  you  should  fall.”  (Pres,  subj  ) 

“  He  begged  that  they  would  give  him  bread.”  (Past  subj.) 

Do  and  did  are  used  as  regularly  as  subjunctives  as  they  are 
as  indicatives : — 

“  If  he  do  bleed 
I’ll  gild  the  faces  of  the  grooms  withal.” 

— Shakespeare  :  Macbeth,  II.  2, 56. 

“  Lest  your  retirement  do  amaze  your  friends.” 

— Shakespeare  :  Henry  IV.  V.  4,  j. 

“  Did  I  tell  this  .  .  .  who  would  believe  me?” 

— Shakespeare :  Measure  for  Measure,  II.  4,  ijt. 

Have,  in  the  subjunctive,  when  used  with  if  generally  implies 
condition  ;  with  though,  concession  ; — 

“  If  damned  custom  have  not  blaz’d  it  so.” 

— Shakespeare :  Hamlet,  III.  4,37. 

“  For  though  it  have  holp  madmen  to  their  wits.” 

— Shakespeare:  Richard  II.  V.,3,62. 

Had  generally  implies  condition  : — 

“  What  would  he  do,  had  he  the  motive?” 

— Shakespeare :  Hamlet,  II.  3,  yby. 

It  is  used  as  a  subjunctive  of  mild  statement  in  the  idiomatic 
expressions,  “  had  rather”  and  “  had  better.” 

Subjunctives  may  be  classified  according  to  their  use  in  prin¬ 
cipal  statements,  or  in  clauses.* 


*  For  most  of  the  divisions  used  in  this  classification,  I  am  indebted  to  Professor  Edward  A. 
Allen  of  the  University  of  Missouri.  See  his  article,  “The  Subjunctive  in  English,”  Educa¬ 
tion,  November,  1SS7.  See  also  his  School  Grammar  of  the  English  Language,  p.  143.  (D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.) 
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II.  SUBORDINATE  STATEMENTS  (Clauses). 

1.  Purpose. 

2.  Simple  Futurity. 

3.  Result  or  Consequence. 

4.  Cause  or  Reason. 

5.  Concession. 

6.  Comparison. 

7.  Manner. 

8  Indirect  Questions. 

9.  Substantive  Clauses. 

10.  Temporal  Clauses. 

11.  Indefinite  Relative  Clauses. 

12.  Conditional  Clauses. 

I.  Subjunctives  in  Principal  Statements. 

I.  Imperative  Subjunctive. 

The  imperative  subjunctive,  or  subjunctive  of  exhortation,  is 
rare  in  recent  literature.  It  is  used  frequently  in  the  Bible  and 
in  Shakespeare : — 

“  Peace  be  unto  you.” — St.  John,  xx.  ig. 

“  Well,  sit  we  down.” — Hamlet,  I.  /,  yy. 

“  Well  be  with  you,  gentlemen.” — Ibid.,  II.  2,  t. 

“  Be  you  and  I  behind  the  arras  then.” — Ibid.,  II.  2,  i6j. 

“No  more  be  done.” — Ibid.,  V.  i,  2j8. 

It  occurs  in  certain  established  expressions,  as,  “  Go  we  forth,” 
we  bold,”  “Well,  then,  de  it  so,”  “  Tell  me,  he  that 
knows,” — expressions  which  are  rarely  used  in  modern  prose ; 
we  more  readily  say,  “Let  us  go,”  “  Let  us  be  bold,”  “  Let  it 
be  so,”  “  Let  him  tell.”  The  imperative  subjunctive  always  has 
let  implied  with  it ;  and  its  subject  is  not  limited  with  regard  to 
person.  When,  however,  the  command,  entreaty,  or  request  is 
definitely  in  the  second  person,  the  verb  is  in  the  imperative 
mood  and  not  in  the  subjunctive. 

Although  the  imperative  subjunctive  is  almost  obsolete  in  our 
modern  literature,  and  especially  in  our  modern  prose,  it  still 
retains  a  permanent  place  in  much  of  our  modern  verse : — 

“  Come  one,  come  all,  this  rock  shall  fly 
From  its  Arm  base  as  soon  as  I.” 

— Scott:  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Canto  V.  st.  N. 

“  Part  we  in  friendship  from  your  land. 

And,  noble  earl,  receive  my  hand.” 

— Scott :  Marmion,  Canto  VI.  st.  /y. 


1.  PRINCIPAL  STATEMENTS. 

1.  Imperative. 

2.  Optative. 

3.  Mild  Statement. 

4.  Rhetorical  Questions. 
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“  Then  seek  we  not  their  camp — for  there 
The  silence  dwells  of  my  despair.” 

—  Campbell:  Gertrude  of  Wyoming,  Pt.  III.  st.  38.' 

“  Let  not  sceptered  king 
Henceforth  be  gracious,  mild  and  merciful 
And  righteous ;  rather  be  he  deaf  to  prayer.” 

— Bryant:  Translation  of  Homer's  Odyssey,  Bk.  V.  st.  2. 

“  And  we  who  till  the  grateful  ground 
Fling  we  the  golden  showers  around.” 

— Bryant :  Song  of  the  Sower,  1.  12. 

“  Be  the  cause  what  it  might.” 

— Lowell :  A  Fable  for  Critics,  1.  y. 

2.  Optative  Subjunctive. 

In  the  optative  subjunctive  a  wish  is  always  expressed.  It 
is  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  it  from  the  imperative  sub¬ 
junctive  ;  while  let  is  always  implied  with  the  imperative  sub¬ 
junctive,  it  is  sometimes  implied  in  a  mild  sense  with  the  optative. 
But  the  optative  is  generally  detected  by  having  may  expressed 
or  implied.  It  is  found  frequently  in  the  Bible ;  in  the  Lord’s 
Prayer  it  occurs  three  times  :  “  Hallowed  he  thy  name,”  “  Thy 
kingdom  comef  “  Thy  will  be  done."  It  is  found,  in  a  latent 
sense,  in  many  every-day  expressions:  Albeit  {i.  e.,  although 
it  may  be')  ;  good  bye  (f.  may  God  be  wi’  you)  ;  farewell 
(i.  e.,  may  it  well  with  you).  It  is  sometimes  found  in 
animated  persuasive  discourse  ;  but  is  found  most  frequently  in 
poetry ; —  , 

“  And  from  her  fair  and  unpolluted  flesh 
May  violets  spring." 

— Shakespeare:  Hamlet,  V.  1,263. 

“  And  flights  of  angels  sing  thee  to  thy  rest.” 

—Ibid.,  V.  2,371. 

“  So  be  it  when  I  shall  grow  old.” 

—  Wordsworth  :  My  Heart  Leaps  up  when  I  Behold,  1.  3. 

“  Proud  be  the  rose,  with  rains  and  dew 
Her  head  impearling.” 

—  Wordsworth :  To  the  Daisy,  1.  27. 

“  Soon  be  that  day,  my  son,  and  deep  that  sea  ! 

Till  then,  if  fate  so  wills,  let  me  endure.” 

— Arnold:  Sohrab  and  Rustum,  1.  83b. 
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“  Still  may  her  flowers  untrampled  spring. 

Her  harvest  -wave,  her  cities  rise." 

— Peabody :  Our  Country,  ll.  zg,  jo. 

“  Oh,  save  that  brow  its  virgin  dimness, 

Keep  that  foot  its  lady  primness.” 

— Brovjning :  Pippa  Passes,  ll.  148,  i4g. 

“  May  children  of  our  children  say 
She  wrought  her  people  lasting  good.” 

—  Tennyson:  To  the  ^ueen,  1.  2j. 

“  Fair  ship  ...  a  favorable  speed 
Ruffle  thy  mirror’d  mast.” 

—  Tennyson  :  In  Memoriam,  1.  gg. 

“  Be  it  ours  to  meditate, 

In  these  calm  shades,  thy  milder  majesty.” 

— Bryant:  A  Forest  Hymn,  1.  iiy. 

“Then  may  yt  -warble,  unafraid. 

Where  hands,  that  wear  the  fetter  now.” 

—  Bryant :  The  Return  of  the  Birds,  1. 57. 

“  Large  part  be  theirs  in  what  the  year 
Shall  ripen  for  the  reaper  here.” 

— Bryant :  The  Song  of  the  Sower,  1.  104. 

“  Where’er  her  troubled  path  may  be 
The  Lord’s  sweet  pity  with  her^o.” 

—  Whittier :  Snovj  Bound,  1.  J64. 


3.  Subjunctive  of  Mild  Statement. 

The  subjunctive  of  mild  statement  is  the  subjunctive  predi¬ 
cated  in  certain  modified  expressions  by  the  verbs  wotild,  were 
and  had. 

When  predicated  by  would  this  subjunctive,  like  the  optative, 
expresses  a  wish,  but  expresses  it  in  a  milder  manner. 

“  Would  I  had  met  my  dearest  foe  in  Heaven.” 

—  Shakespeare :  Hamlet,  I.  2,  182. 

“  I  would  I  had  been  there.” — Ibid.,  I.  2,  2j6. 

“  Would  the  night  were  come.” — Ibid  ,  I.  2,  2yb. 

“  I  would  you  w'ere  an  honest  man.” — Ibid.,  II.  2,  176. 

“  Would  it  were  so.” — Ibid.,  III.  4,  16. 

“  I  would  you  did,  sir.” — Ibid.,  V.  2,  140. 

“  I  would  it  might  be  hangers  till  then.” 

— Ibid.,  V.  2,  iby. 
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“  I  would  I  had  thy  inches.” 

— Shakespeare :  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  I.  J,  41, 

“  I  would  that  I  were  dead.” 

—  Tennyson  :  Mariana,  1.  J2. 

“  I  would  I  were 

So  tranced,  so  wrapt  in  ecstasies.” 

—  Tennyson:  Eleanore,  1.  7/. 

“  And  I  would  that  my  tongue  could  utter 
The  thoughts  that  arise  in  me.” 

—  Tennyson:  Break,  Break,  Break,  /.  y. 

“  Would  God  that  I 

Might  praise  him,  that  great  way,  and  die.” 

— Browning :  The  Boy  and  the  Angel,  1.  17. 

“  Would  that  the  life  which  thou  dost  give 
Were  life  indeed.” 

— Longfellow  :  Coplas  de  Maurique,  1.  2jo. 

“  Would  she  were  mine,  and  I  to-day 
Like  her  a  harvester  of  hay.” 

•  —  Whittier  :  Maud  Muller,  1.  y/. 

“  Would  it  might  tarry  like  this,  the  beautiful  of  mine.” 

— Browning :  Abt  Vogler,  1.  g. 

“  Would  that  I  might  wear  out  life  like  thee.” 

—  Bryant:  October,!,  g. 

“  Beautiful  cloud !  I  would  I  were  with  thee.” 

— Bryant :  To  a  Cloud,  1.  7. 

In  the  above  sentences  the  mood  of  the  verbs  can  be  changed 
to  the  indicative  by  substituting  wish  for  would.  In  the  follow¬ 
ing  sentences  where  wer^:  predicates  the  statement  in  a  still 
milder  sense,  the  subjunctive  can  be  changed  to  the  indicative 
by  substituting  would  be  for  were ; — 

“  Ful  hard  were  it  to  prove  by  resoun.” 

— Chaucer :  The  Parlament  of  Fouls,  1.  ^34. 

“  'Twere  good  you  let  him  know.” 

— Shakespeare :  Hamlet,  III.  4,  188. 

“  'Twere  good  she  were  spoken  with.” 

—Ibid.,  IV.  3, 14. 

“  'Twere  to  consider  too  closely  to  consider  so.” 

— Ibid.,  V.  227, 

“  To  know  a  man  well,  were  to  know  thyself.” 

— Ibid.,  V.  2,  147, 
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“  Man  were  immortal  and  omnipotent 

Didst  thou . 

Keep  with  thy  glorious  train.” 

— Shelley :  Hymn  to  Intellectual  Beauty,  1.  jg. 

“I . were  much  loath  to  breed 

Dispute  betwixt  myself  and  mine.” 

—  Tennyson  :  The  Princess,  Canto  I.  I,  lyy. 

“  'Twere  well  to  question  him,  and  try 
If  yet  he  keep  the  power.” 

—  Tennyson :  The  Talking  Oak,  1. 

“  Were  it  well  to  obey,  if  a  king  demand 
An  act  unprofitable  against  himself?” 

—  Tennyson  :  Morte  d' Arthur,  1.  gj. 

"  Were  this  not  well  to  bide  mine  hour?” 

—  Tennyson :  The  Two  Voices,  1.  TJ, 

“  'Twere  imbecile,  hewing  out  roads  to  a  wall.” 

— Elizabeth  B.  Browning:  Mother  and  Poet,  1.  yy. 

“  With  many  a  wish  the  luck  were  ours 
To  test  his  lamp’s  supernal  powers.” 

—  Whittier:  Snow  Bound,  1.  yb. 

“  ‘  It  were  a  sin,’  she  said,  ‘  to  harm 
Or  fright  that  friendly  deer.’  ” 

— Bryant :  The  White-footed  Deer,  1.  2y. 

Had,,  in  the  idiomatic  expressions,  “  had  rather,”  “  had 
better,”  “  had  as  lief,”  “  had  as  soon,”  is  a  subjunctive  of  mild 
statement.  Professor  Earle,  referring  to  this  weakened  sense 
of  the  subjunctive,  calls  it  an  “  attenuated”  subjunctive  mood.* 
Examples  are  numerous  in  Shakespeare  and  the  earlier  poets  : — 

“I  hadde  levere  than  my  sherte 
That  ye  had  rad  his  legende,  as  have  I.” 

—  Chaucer:  Nonne  Preestes  Tale,  l.joi. 

“  For  lever  had  I  die  than  see  his  deadly  face.” 

— Spenser:  Faerie  ^ueene,  Bh.  /.,  Canto  IX.  st.  32. 

“  Brutus  had  rather  be  a  villager 
Than  to  repute  himself  a  son  of  Rome.” 

— Shakespeare:  Julius  Ccesar,  I.  2,  /yy. 

“  I  had  rather  be  a  dog,  and  bay  the  moon 
Than  such  a  Roman  ”  — Ibid.,  IV.  y,  2y. 

“  I  had  as  lief  the  town  crier  spoke  my  lines.” 

— Shakespeare :  Hamlet,  III.  2,  y. 


•Karle'i  Philology  of  tkt  English  Tongue,  p.  555.  (Macmillan  &  Co.) 
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Chaucer  and  Spenser  and  their  contemporaries  frequently 
used  would  and  were  in  connection  with  rather ^  liefer  and 
better,,  as  subjunctives  in  their  mild  statements  : — 

“  Ful  lief  were  me  this  counsel  for  to  hide.” 

—  Chaucer:  The  Shipman's  Tale,  I,  ijg. 

“  But  rather  wolde  he  yeven  out  of  doubt.” 

—  Chaucer:  Prologue,  1.  487. 

“  That  alle  women  levest  wolde 
Be  soverein  of  mannes  love.” 

—  Gower :  Confessio  Amanlts,  1.  12. 

‘‘  Me  liefer  were  ten  thousand  deaths  priefe.” 

— Spenser :  Faerie  ^ueene,  Bk.  II.,  Canto  IV.  st.  28. 

“  That  death  me  liefer  were  then  such  despight.” 

— Ibid.,  Bk.  III.,  Canto  I.  st.  24, 

Shakespeare  was  fond  of  this  idiomatic  use  of  were: — 

“  After  your  death  you  were  better  have  a  bad  epitaph 
Than  their  ill  report  while  you  live.” 

— Hamlet,  II.  2,  jj/. 

‘‘  'Twere  better  not  assay’d.” 

—Ibid.,  IV.  7,  133. 

”  I  were  better  to  be  eaten  to  death.” 

— 2  Henry  IV.,  I.  2,  243. 

‘‘  I  were  best  to  leave  him.” 

— I.  Henry  VI.,  V.  3,  82. 

”  Poor  lady,  she  were  better  love  a  dream.” 

—  Twelfth  Night,  I.  2,  27. 

”  You  were  best  to  tell  Antonio  what  he  said.” 

— Merchant  of  Venice,  II.  8, 33, 

‘‘  'Twere  best  not  know  thyself.” 

— Macbeth,  I.  2,  73. 

These  idioms  as  subjunctives  of  mild  statement  do  not,  how¬ 
ever,  occur  often  in  recent  poetry.*  I  find  a  few  instances  in 
Tennyson : — 

”  'Twere  best  at  once  to  sink  to  peace.” 

— In  Memoriam,  1.  34^. 

”  Thou  art  so  full  of  misery, 

Were  it  not  better  not  to  be  ?  ” 

— Two  Voices,  1. 3. 

‘‘  'Twere  better  not  to  breathe  or  speak.” 

_  — Ibid.,  1.  04. 

*They  are  met  with  frequently  in  recent  newspaper  editorials 

"China  -mould  better  hand  over  those  foreign  ministers,  else  it  will  cost  her  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dissevered  pigtails.” — Kansas  City  Times,  August  6,  1900. 
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Note  also  Tennyson’s  peculiar  use  of  had  in  a  mild  state¬ 
ment  : — 


“  If  all  was  good  and  fair  we  met 
This  earth  had  been  the  Paradise.” 

— In  Memoriam^  1.  J82. 


4.  Subjunctives  in  Rhetorical  Questions. 

In  interrogative  sentences  the  verbs,  in  most  instances,  are 
in  the  indicative  mood ;  but  when  the  questions  are  rhetorical 
they  are  sometimes  in  the  subjunctive : — 

“  For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time, 

The  oppressor’s  wrong,  the  proud  man’s  contumely.^” 

— Shakespeare  :  Hamlet,  III.,  2,  826. 

“  For  who  would  rise  before  this  brave  array 
Without  a  feeling  ofdismay?” 

— Holmes. 

“  Who  would  not  like  to  live  and  see — 

. What  waifs  undreamed  of,”  etc. 

— Holmes  :  Before  the  Curfew,  1.  6j. 

(  Concluded  next  month.) 

MANUAL  TRAINING  AT  NAAS. 

CAROLINE  L.  PRATT,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

PEELINGS  the  most  mixed  must  possess  the  mind  of  any¬ 
one,  except  possibly  a  Swede,  upon  leaving  Naas  after  a 
residence  there  of  six  weeks.  Whether  to  be  more  cheerful 
over  the  prospect  of  being  better  fed  (for  food  is  not  a  strong 
point  at  Naas),  or  more  regretful  at  leaving  so  beautiful  a  spot 
and  so  simple  a  life,  must  always  be  hard  to  decide.  For  Naas 
is  situated  upon  one  of  those  lakes  which  form  a  chain  reaching 
from  Gothenburg  almost  to  Stockholm,  and  which,  in  their 
character  of  winding  in  and  out,  resemble  a  river  more  than  a 
series  of  lakes.  To  just  what  the  word  Naas  is  applicable  was 
quite  hard  to  discover.  There  is  no  post  office  and  no  station. 
The  nearest  of  either  is  Floda  Station,  which  is  reached  by 
means  of  a  tiny  steam  launch,  which  plies  twice  a  day  between 
a  small  town  farther  up  the  lake  and  Floda,  and  which  stops  at 
Naas  upon  each  trip.  “  What  is  Naas?”  or  “Where  is  Naas?” 
were  current  questions  amongst  the  students. 
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There  is  no  lack  of  important  buildings  to  which  the  name 
might  be  applied.  There  is  the  factory,  where  all  the  work  is 
done  by  hand,  by  the  way,  even  to  the  ornamental  work  upon 
porches ;  the  home  of  the  director,  which  from  the  lake  is  quite 
beautiful ;  the  seminarium,  where  lectures  are  held  and  much  of 
the  sloyd  work  done ;  and  there  is  the  castle,  the  most  imposing 
building  of  all.  We  had  reasons  to  regret  the  castle,  situated  as 
it  is  quite  a  half  mile  from  the  scene  of  our  daily  labors  and  our 
lodgings.  The  estate  has  been  turned  over  to  the  state,  and 
the  school  itself  is  now  a  state  institution,  and  during  our  stay 
it  was  the  pleasure  of  the  Superintendent  of  Instruction  to  visit 
us  and  spend  a  day  with  us.  We  were  told  one  day  that  this 
visit  was  to  take  place,  and  that  we  should  be  expected  to  wel¬ 
come  the  dignitary  at  six-thirty  the  next  morning.  We  couldn’t 
believe  that  any  man  would  appear  on  the  scene  at  such  an  un¬ 
earthly  hour,  and  perhaps  it  was  curiosity  which  made  each  one 
of  us  take  his  place  in  line  in  front  of  the  castle  promptly.  We 
were  all  there,  and  were  hushed  to  quietness  by  the  anxious 
Swedes  when  the  carriage  approached  and  the  gentleman  de¬ 
scended.  We  sang  songs  to  him  and  listened  to  his  speech  in 
Swedish,  and  then  we  tramped  our  half  mile  back  to  the  break¬ 
fast  room,  two  and  two,  singing  Swedish  songs — one  hundred 
and  forty  cross  individuals ;  or  possibly  only  we  English  and 
Americans  were  cross.  We  never  quite  understood  the  feelings 
of  the  Swedes  with  regard  to  these  things. 

If  all  these  buildings  are  Naas,  then  we  might  say  that  it  is 
situated  in  the  woods,  so  many  trees  are  there  and  so  close  are 
the  actual  forests.  The  beautiful  little  birch  trees  which  we 
cultivate  so  carefully  upon  our  lawns  grow  naturally  and  quite 
thickly  about  the  home  of  the  director.  Indeed,  one  of  the  pretti¬ 
est  sights  I  have  ever  seen  was  a  bit  of  birch  woods  near  Naas. 
It  approached  more  nearly  my  childish  dreams  of  fairyland  than 
anything  I  could  think  of  with  which  to  compare  it.  It  seemed 
incongruous  and  intrusive  for  anything  so  big  and  so  ungraceful 
as  a  human  being  to  pass  through  it.  It  was  from  such  a  place 
that  Lewis  Carroll  might  have  received  his  inspiration  to  write 
Alice  in  Wonderland. 

Boating,  bathing  and  tramping  were  our  principal  amuse¬ 
ments,  and  our  long  evenings,  rather  than  any  time  we  had 
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during  the  day,  made  it  possible  to  indulge  in  these.  Our  hours 
were  long  in  the  sloyd  room,  being  from  eight  until  five,  wfith 
an  hour  for  lunch. 

We  were  a  motley  group,  if  one  may  apply  the  w'ord  group 
to  one  hundred  and  forty  people,  consisting  of  teachers  from 
many  nations,  even  Egypt  being  represented,  and  of  all  degrees 
and  kinds  of  training.  We  were  more  or  less  school  children 
in  our  behavior,  and  were  treated  as  such.  The  complete  ab¬ 
sence  of  conventionality  would  have  made  us  so,  even  had  we 
not  been  supplied,  as  we  were,  wfith  printed  sets  of  rules  to 
govern  our  conduct.  For  example  :  Lights  out  at  eleven ;  all 
boats  confiscated  if  not  at  the  landing  stage  by  half  past  ten  ;  no 
one  may  be  excused  from  work  in  the  sloyd  room  except  by 
permission  from  the  director.  And  all  these  directed  to  people, 
many  of  whom  had  come  hundreds  of  miles  upon  their  own  re¬ 
sponsibility,  and  who  had  left  families  in  their  respective  coun¬ 
tries.  We  were  all  there  for  work,  however,  so  that  the  rules 
had  only  the  effect  of  making  us  more  merry. 

The  director,  Herr  Salomon,  is  quite  bound  up  in  sloyd,  and 
accepts  the  devotion  for  it  which  many  of  his  students  are  ready 
to  give  it.  As  one  of  the  students  said,  “  Sloydites  worship 
sloyd  as  a  fetich.”  One  interesting  part  of  our  work  was  a 
daily  lecture  by  Herr  Salomon  of  one  hour  devoted  to  the  theory 
of  sloyd.  He  has  not  mastered  the  English  language  (a  fact 
which  he  recognizes  and  constantly  apologizes  for),  conse¬ 
quently  it  would  seem  hardly  fair  to  criticise  him  upon  any  of 
his  statements ;  but  a  general  criticism  of  the  work  would  not 
be  out  of  place  by  one  who  has  not  only  heard  but  who  has 
seen  as  w^ell. 

I  am  quite  ready  to  say  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  perfect 
systems  with  which  I  have  ever  come  in  contact.  It  is  logical, 
very  rich  and  somewhat  ffexible.  I  was  particularly  impressed 
with  its  richness.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  wooden  utensils  are 
much  more  common  in  Sweden  than  in  America  it  has  been 
comparatively  easy  to  arrange  a  course  of  models  which  admit 
of  the  use  of  a  great  variety  of  tools,  and  which  are  quite  useful 
in  the  homes  of  the  children. 

The  ffexibility  of  the  system  is  entirely  within  limits.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  substituting  for  any  model  in  the  course  one  that  con¬ 
tains  about  the  same  exercises. 
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It  is  not  hard  to  understand  why  the  Naas  system  of  sloyd 
has  its  stanch  adherents.  Everyone  interested  in  education 
must  experience  its  fascination,  even  though  giving  it  but  a 
superficial  examination.  The  models  are  simple  in  the  begin- 
ning,  growing  more  and  more  complex  ;  and  they  are  attractive 
both  in  the  execution  and  as  finished  products.  It  is  so  perfect 
that  it  is  hard  to  pull  it  to  pieces  and  discover  its  individual 
faults.  Indeed,  it  possesses  few  of  these  by  comparison  with 
other  systems  of  manual  training  with  which  I  am  familiar.  It 
is  the  very  perfectness  of  the  system  wdth  which  I  have  to  find 
fault. 

As  a  whole,  I  consider  the  Swedish  system  of  sloyd  danger¬ 
ous,  because  it  does  not  admit  of  play  of  individuality  to  great 
enough  extent  upon  the  part  of  the  teacher.  However  it  may 
be  in  Sweden,  the  tendency  in  America  is  less  toward  rigid 
systems  and  more  toward  the  promulgation  of  principles  and 
general  method  amongst  teachers,  allowing  them  to  apply  their 
own  definite  method  in  the  class  rooms.  For  example,  the 
teaching  of  reading  has  gone  through  several  stages  of  rigid 
system,  and  at  last  has  evolved  into  that  state  where  it  is  not 
feared  to  leave  the  method  to  the  discretion  of  the  teacher,  pro¬ 
vided  she  understands  the  merits  of  all  systems  and  the  princi¬ 
ples  upon  which  systems  are  based.  The  enthusiasm  with 
which  she  can  teach  that  which  is  her  own  is  only  commensu¬ 
rate  with  that  which  she  gets  out  of  such  teaching  for  herself. 
And,  after  all,  it  is  only  this  which  counts.  For  what  the 
teacher  is  is  of  far  more  influence  than  either  what  she  teaches 
or  how  she  teaches  it.  This  is  almost  trite,  so  common  a  saying 
has  it  become,  but  it  remains  yet  for  it  to  become  more  than  “  a 
saying.”  If  a  teacher  gets  nothing  out  of  her  work,  if  she 
teaches  a  system,  she  is  standing  still ;  and  no  matter  how  well 
she  teaches  it  she  is  little  less  than  a  machine,  and  her  pupils 
will  partake  of  the  same  quality. 

Nor,  of  all  subjects,  is  it  necessary  to  closely  systematize 
manual  training.  It  is  fascinatingly  easy  to  do  so  ;  but'  the  very 
nature  of  the  training  received  through  the  hands  makes  it  quite 
unnecessary.  The  strong  point  of  any  work  in  material  is  that 
it  admits  of  no  other  treatment  than  a  logical  one.  To  obtain  a 
desired  result,  a  logical  conclusion,  a  certain  sequence  of  steps 
must  be  pursued  ;  and  this  proves  itself  to  the  pupil  in  the  end, 
and  constitutes  one  of  the  glories  of  manual  training.  In  no 
other  work  is  this  true.  The  training  through  the  individual 
model  toward  logical  thought  is  so  great  that  the  fact  whether 
the  models  do  or  do  not  follow  each  other  logically  fades  into 
insignificance.  It  is  only  necessary  that  the  work  should  be 
simple  in  the  beginning  and  attractive  throughout.  No  degree 
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of  perfection  from  the  standpoint  of  the  individual  pupil  can  be 
reached  through  a  general  system  with  regard  to  these  two  quali¬ 
ties.  What  would  be  simple  for  one  pupil  would  be  difficult  for 
another,  and  that  which  would  attract  one  would  have  no  attraction 
for  another.  The  teacher  is  the  only  person  who  could  possibly 
decide  about  a  course  of  models,  and  she  must  decide  not  about 
one  but  about  several. 

And  so  my  great  grievance  with  the  Swedish  sloyd  system  is 
that  it  is  quite  rigid,  putting  no  premium  upon  individuality  in 
teaching.  It  in  no  wise  recognizes  the  doctrine  contained  in  the 
words  “  A  poor  thing  but  mine  own,”  applied  to  teaching,  as 
containing  more  promise  for  the  future  than  any  degree  of  per¬ 
fection  in  system.  Herr  Salomon,  when  pressed  with  regard  to 
whether  the  Naas  system  could  still  have  its  name  applied  to  it 
if  the  order  of  exercises  were  changed,  although  admitting  this 
order  to  be  arbitrary,  replied,  “  What  would  become  of  the 
system  if  I  permitted  this?”  What,  indeed,  would  become  of 
it?  It  would  doubtless  go  the  way  of  all  machinery  which  has 
outlived  its  usefulness.  The  danger  for  sloyd  lies  in  the  fact 
that  as  a  system  it  is  considered  permanent,  and  no  system  was 
ever  that. 


SCHOOL  EXHIBITS  AND  PEDAGOGICAL  MONOGRAPHS 
FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  AT  THE  PARIS 
EXPOSITION. 

GABRIEL  COMPAYRE,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
LYONS,  OFFICER  OF  THE  LEGION  OF  HONOR. 

(From  the  Revue  Pftdagogtque  No.  8,  Aug.  15,  1900.) 

(  Concluded.) 

Dr.  HARRIS  has  calculated  the  number  of  hours  allotted,  on 
the  average,  to  different  subjects  during  the  eight  years’ 
course.  His  figures  are  instructive.  Orthography  has  from  300  to 
1200  hours,  average,  516;  geography  from  200  to  icxx)  hours, 
average,  500  ;  history  from  78  to  460  hours,  average,  150  ;  gram¬ 
mar  from  65  to  680  hours,  average,  300 ;  arithmetic  from  600  to 
2240  hours,  average,  1190. 

Now,  if  one  were  to  ask  me  what  strikes  me  as  particularly 
excellent  in  elementary  instruction  in  the  United  States,  I  should 
reply  at  once  that  it  is  manual  dexterity  as  shown  in  penmanship 
and  drawing.  The  fine  exercise  books,  neat  and  well  kept,  were 
worthy  of  all  praise.  In  them  were  displayed,  in  perfect  clear- 
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ness,  the  large  letters  of  the  new  penmanship  which  has  come 
into  vogue  within  three  or  four  years ;  a  kind  of  penmanship 
which  is  without  elegance,  to  be  sure,  and  which  strives  to  re¬ 
semble  printing  as  closely  as  possible  with  its  straight  and  stiff 
letters,  vaguely  suggestive  of  cuneiform  hieroglyphics,  but  how 
clear  and  easy  to  read  !  But  what  is  of  greater  importance  is  the 
incontestable  superiority  of  the  American  school-children  in 
drawing.  Look  over  the  drawing  books  of  the  primary  schools 
and  the  work  of  the  kindergarten  and  you  will  find  drawings  in 
all  of  them  ;  drawings  from  objects,  sketches  in  pencil  or  ink,  and 
sometimes  in  colors.  Drawing  is  king  in  American  schools.  It 
is  so  not  only  because  it  is  taught  regularly  as  a  separate  study 
during  the  eight  years  of  school,  but  also  because  it  is  mixed 
with  all  the  other  subjects  of  study.  All  exercises  in  composi¬ 
tion,  style,  or  history  are  illustrated  with  drawings,  more  or  less 
well  done,  made  by  the  pupils.  Just  as  we  require  that  morals 
should  be  introduced  into  all  our  school  exercises,  the  Americans 
seem  to  demand  that  drawing  should  receive  the  same  attention 
in  their  schools. 

In  a  special  monograph  entitled,  “  Art  and  Industrial  Educa¬ 
tion,”  Mr.  Clarke  relates  the  history  of  instruction  in  drawing  in 
the  United  States,  and  we  regret  that  want  of  space  prevents  us 
from  giving  an  analysis  of  his  work.  He  shows  how  drawing 
was  introduced  into  the  school  programme,  particularly  after 
1876,  under  the  impulse  given  by  Messrs.  Philbrick,  Perkins 
and  Smith.  The  first  obstacle  to  be  overcome  was  the  prejudice 
which  regarded  the  talent  for  drawing  as  a  gift  of  genius,  and  it 
was  then  necessary  to  show  by  experiment  that  any  child  whose 
fingers  are  uninjured  can  learn  to  draw.  And  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  American  pedagogues  do  not  follow  merely  the  application 
of  drawing  to  industrial  subjects,  in  their  careful  education  of 
the  eye  and  hand,  as  would  naturally  be  expected  in  a  people 
who  are  practical  above  all  others,  but  they  have  given  due 
prominence  to  aesthetic  cultivation  as  well.  They  strive  to  make 
the  child  see  accurately  what  he  does  see  and  reproduce  it  ex¬ 
actly,  but  they  also  endeavor  to  make  him  sensible  to  beauty. 
They  therefore  show  him  the  reproductions  of  the  che/s-d'- 
oeuvres  of  art  of  all  times  and  countries.  They  endeavor,  in  a 
word,  to  combine  the  useful  and  the  beautiful ;  to  prepare  at  once 
apprentices  for  industrial  art  and  admirers  of  art  for  itself. 
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The  United  States,  as  well  as  Europe,  has  experienced  its 
barren  period,  when  education  was  not  as  yet  a  recognized  profes¬ 
sion  and  schools  were  handed  over  to  the  tirst  comers.  In  his  in¬ 
teresting  monograph  on  the  Training  of  Teachers,  prepared  for 
the  Exposition,  ‘Mr.  Hinsdale,  Professor  of  Pedagogics  at  the 
University  of  Michigan,  tells  us  of  the  teachers  of  former  days 
upon  whom  were  imposed  the  most  diverse  duties.  They  acted 
as  court  messengers,  served  summonses,  conducted  certain  cere¬ 
monial  services  of  the  church,  led  the  Sunday  choir,  rang  the 
bell  for  church  and  dug  graves.  Things  have  changed,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  inquire  how  the  Americans  are  situated  to-day  in 
regard  to  the  professional  preparation  of  their  teachers.  Let  us 
say  at  once  that,  according  to  their  own  statements,  despite  the 
great  progress  which  has  been  made,  the  situation  is  far  from 
being  entirely  satisfactory.  Too  many  teachers  are  still  insuffi¬ 
ciently  prepared  for  their  functions. 

The  number  of  normal  schools  is,  nevertheless,  considerable. 
They  have  increased  quite  rapidly  since  the  epoch  (1839-40) 
when  the  first  three  were  established  in  Massachusetts  at  Lex¬ 
ington,  Barre  and  Bridgewater.  To-day,  according  to  the 
latest  statistics  (1897-98),  they  number  345,  including  both 
public  and  private  institutions.  The  public  normal  schools, 
which  are  fewer  in  number  than  the  private  (137  against  178) 
have,  nevertheless,  a  much  larger  attendance  (46,245,  against 
2 1,293 ) .  The  total  number  of  normal  students,  male  and  female, 
seems  enormous,  especially  when  compared  with  the  attendance 
of  French  normal  schools,  viz.,  67,538,  against  7,736  (statistics 
of  1896-97).  In  the  private  schools  there  is. nearly  an  equal 
number  of  male  and  female  students,  10,597  males  and  10,696 
females,  while  in  the  public  normal  schools,  as  is  natural  in  a 
country  where  the  female  teachers  greatly  outnumber  the 
males  as  has  been  shown,  there  are  nearly  three  times  as  many 
young  women  as  young  men,  or  33,667,  against  12,578.  There 
are  1,863  teachers  or  directors  in  the  public  normal  schools  and 
1,008  in  the  private, — a  total  of  2,871.  It  is  manifest  that  the 
American  normal  schools  are  not  so  well  equipped  as  ours  for 
instruction,  since,  with  eight  or  nine  times  as  many  students, 
they  have  only  about  a  thousand  more  teachers,  the  French 
normal  schools  showing  an  administrative  or  teaching  force  of 
1,749  persons  in  1897. 
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An  army  of  67,538  pedagogical  students  is  very  large,  and 
yet  it  is  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  demand.  The  truth  is, 
however,  that  the  appearance  in  this  case  is  somewhat  decep¬ 
tive,  because  ^11  the  students  in  the  American  normal  schools 
are  not  real  candidates  for  teachers’  positions.  The  same  care 
is  not  exercised  in  regard  to  their  fitness  for  admission  as  in 
France,  nor  are  the  same  proofs  of  previous  knowledge  re¬ 
quired.  The  consequence  is  that  at  the  end  of  their  studies,  a 
period  which  varies  from  one  to  four  years,  and  even  longer, 
many  of  the  students  do  not  obtain  the  diploma  which  attests 
their  professional  aptitude.  In  1898  there  were  only  11,255 
graduates,  or  about  one  sixth  of  the  number  of  students.  Now 
the  expenditure  of  new  teachers  which  the  American  school 
machine  effects  in  one  year,  according  to  the  calculations  of  Mr. 
Hinsdale,  would  represent  not  less  than  40,000  persons,  so 
that  there  are  three  times  as  many  vacancies  as  there  are  candi¬ 
dates  for  them  coming  from  the  normal  schools.  The  situation, 
it  will  be  seen,  is  worse  than  in  France. 

In  America,  as  elsewhere,  routine  is  the  scourge  of  the 
school.  Mechanical  instruction,  which  is  contented  to  teach 
words  and  neglects  to  exercise  the  intellectual  activity  of  the 
child,  or  teach  him  to  think  and  observe  for  himself,  is  still 
frequently  found  in  the  United  States.  In  the  manual  which 
we  have  already  cited.  Dr.  Harris  recognizes  that  American 
teachers  abuse  text-book  instruction.  While  in  Germany  oral 
teaching  prevails,  as  he’remarks,  in  America  the  letter,  written 
or  printed,  the  book,  the  text  learned  by  heart,  takes  its  place. 
Nevertheless  there  is  a  sensible  progress  and  a  tendency  to 
make  more  and  more  an  appeal  to  the  child’s  intelligence,  to 
his  “  apperception,”  as  Herbart  calls  it,  and  as  the  American 
pedagogues,  who  are  daily  becoming  more  and  more  the  disciples 
of  Herbart,  repeat  after  him.  The  number  of  incompetent  teach¬ 
ers  who  are  not  yet  freed  from  the  old  superannuated  methods  is 
not  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  the  whole.  It  is  to  the  multipli¬ 
cation  of  normal  schools,  and  also  of  certain  other  institutions 
of  which  we  shall  speak  presently,  that  Dr.  Harris  attributes 
the  amelioration  which  he  points  out,  and  which  is  manifested 
by  the  constantly  increasing  number  of  professionally  educated 
teachers. 

Progress  would  be  still  more  marked  if  the  American  normal 
schools  were  to  confine  their  work  to  preparing  for  elementary 
instruction.  But  this  is  far  from  being  the  case.  They  some¬ 
times  number  as  many  as  1,000  students  in  one  institution,  but 
a  large  part  of  these  are  not,  properly  speaking,  normal  school 
students.  The  schools  furnish  a  large  amount  of  miscellane¬ 
ous  teaching,  and  are  not  exclusively  professional.  They 
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share  the  work  of  colleges  of  secondary  instruction,  dupli¬ 
cate  their  instruction,*  and  confer  the  degree  of  bachelor,  and 
even  higher  ones.  Some  of  their  graduates  pass  to  the  univer¬ 
sities  and  in  some  schools  Latin  and  Greek  are  taught.  In  a 
word,  in  this  department,  as  in  all  other  parts  of  the  American 
school  system,  we  note  the  absence  of  precise  lines  of  demar¬ 
cation,  in  consequence  of  which  hardly  any  institution  of  instruc¬ 
tion  presents  a  pure  type,  but  is,  as  it  were,  of  mixed  blood. 
Thus  the  high  school  is  at  once  a  secondary  college  and  a 
superior  primary  school.  Some  universities  are  nothing  more 
than  lycies.  In  the  same  way  the  normal  school  is  an  hybrid 
institution,  which  sometimes  takes  the  title  of  normal  college  and 
sometimes  even  that  of  normal  university.  Thus  we  see  how 
it  is  that  American  normal  schools  do  not  suffice  for  recruiting 
the  teaching  force  of  the  primary  schools.  In  Massachusetts 
itself  there  are  only  38  teachers  out  of  100  who  have  attended 
the  normal  schools. f  Whence  come  the  others?  From  many 
institutions  of  different  kinds  which  the  Americans,  who  are 
always  fertile  in  expedients,  have  invented  to  fill  up  the  gaps  in 
their  system.  In  the  first  place  there  are  many  students  in  the 
colleges,  the  academies,  the  universities  and  even  in  the  high 
schools,  besides  the  normal  schools,  who  are  preparing  them¬ 
selves  more  or  less  actively  for  teaching.  These  are  called 
“normal”  students,  and  number  about  i6,cxx).  They  attend 
separate  courses,  which  are  called  teachers’  training  classes. 
This  kind  of  preparation  is  very  limited,  and  includes  two  or 
three  special  subjects,  sometimes  only  one ;  and  yet,  while  the 
Americans  recognize  the  insufficiency  of  this  antiquated  method, 
they  put  up  with  it  and  continue  to  employ  it.  In  1895  there 
were  83  classes  of  this  kind  in  New  York  with  1,278  students. 

In  the  second  place  there  is  an  original  institution,  peculiar  to 
the  United  States,  called  the  teachers’  institute.  In  this  organi¬ 
zation  the  object  is  not  so  much  to  prepare  teachers  before  their 
entrance  upon  their  duties  as  to  complete  the  education  of  those 
who  have  already  obtained  positions  as  teachers.  With  us.  after 
the  teacher  has  left  the  normal  school  he  is  left  to  himself.  It  is 
judged  that  the  equipment  which  he  carries  from  the  school 
will  be  sufficient  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Doubtless  he  will  be 


*  It  is  interestinjjf  to  note  that  in  certain  normal  schools  the  instruction  is  more  specialized  than 
with  us.  See.  for  example,  the  carefully  prepared  exhibit  of  the  normal  school  of  Philadelphia. 
In  that  school  there  is  a  section  called  school  of  observation  and  practice.”  The  future  teachers 
devote  themselves  in  that  school  almost  exclusively  to  zoolog^y  and  botany,  which  studies  are 
carried  nut  into  details  Each  student  has  a  simple  and  a  compound  microscope.  The  theory  of 
evolution  is  taught  in  twelve  lectures,  and  the  laboratory  work  is  very  complete. 

t  The  expenditures  for  the  345  American  normal  schools,  public  and  private,  amounts  to 
$4,344,66)  (1S97-9S).  For  our  174  French  normal  schools,  one.  half  the  number,  the  expenditure 
in  1S96-97  was  $1,674,544,  so  I^at  the  outlay  for  the  American  schools  exceeds  the  French;  but,  in 
reality,  tne  expense  of  the  American  is  less  than  ours  when  we  consider  that  the  number  ol 
American  students  is  eight  or  nine  times  greater  than  ours. 
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able  to  extend  his  pedagogical  knowledge  through  his  own 
daily  labor  and  the  reading  ol'  pedagogical  journals,  but  he  will 
never  attend  regular  courses  again  in  order  to  quicken  his  zeal  or 
perfect  his  professional  aptitudes.  The  continuation-school 
work  which  we  are  now  increasing  for  his  pupils  no  longer 
exists  for  him. 

In  the  United  States  it  is  different.  There  all  kinds  of  means 
are  employed  to  keep  the  teachers  wide  awake,  prevent  them 
from  falling  into  the  ruts  of  routine  or  trusting  to  their  own 
individual  experiences,  and  to  summon  them  incessantly  to  sup¬ 
plement  their  knowledge  and  revive  their  enthusiasm  by  con¬ 
tact  with,  and  listening  to,  the  most  competent  educators.  In 
other  words  the  American  normal  school  has  its  post-gradu¬ 
ate  course,  or  continuation  school,  so  to  speak  which,  under 
various  forms,  aids  the  teachers  already  installed  in  their  func¬ 
tions  to  complete  their  education.  The  “  teachers’  institute”  is 
not,  as  might  be  inferred  from  its  name,  a  permanent  institution, 
but  is  a  temporary  organization  ;  so  much  so  that  sometimes  it 
only  lasts  two  or  three  days,  although  its  usual  term  is  several 
weeks,  during  the  months  October-December,  or  April-May,  in 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  The  instruction  relates  some¬ 
times  to  a  special  branch  of  study,  and  sometimes  to  the  entire 
range  of  pedagogy.  Regarded  at  the  start  as  provisional  expe¬ 
dients  the  “teachers’  institutes”  have  been  in  existence  sixty 
years,  the  first  sessions  dating  from  1843.  In  some  cases  they 
were  founded  through  private  initiative,  while  in  others  the}'^  have 
received  support  from  the  State.  They  are  divided  into  district, 
city  and  county  institutes.  In  1886-87  the  Bureau  of  Education 
enumerated  2,003  institutes  with  a  clientele  of  138,985  hearers ; 
that  is  to  say,  about  one  third  of  the  total  number  of  teachers  in 
the  United  States.  The  most  distinguished  educators  in  the 
country  consider  it  an  honor  to  give  addresses  before  these 
assemblies.  As  has  been  said,  the  instruction  given  in  the 
institutes  is  intended  for  working  teachers,  and  they  retain  their 
salaries  during  their  attendance  at  the  sessions  just  as  if  they 
were  performing  their  regular  duties.  But  while  they  are  in 
principle  schools  of  improvement,  the  teachers’  institutes  also 
serve  to  prepare,  as  well  as  could  be  expected  in  the  rapid  ex¬ 
temporaneous  work  of  a  few  weeks,  the  future  masters  and  mis¬ 
tresses  of  the  primary  schools  for  their  duties.  They  render 
service  in  many  ways,  and  especially  by  developing  a  profes¬ 
sional  spirit  and  exciting  enthusiasm  through  the  relations  they 
establish  between  teachers  in  the  humblest  villages  and  the 
eminent  “  representative”  men  of  American  education. 

Yet  it  is  not  only  to  the  teachers’  institutes  that  school-teach¬ 
ers,  turned  scholars,  go  to  supplement  their  knowledge  and  per- 
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feet  their  professional  competence.  As  Mr.  Hinsdale  remarked, 
there  is  not,  probably,  another  country  in  the  world  so  abund¬ 
antly  provided  as  the  United  States  with  the  auxiliary  means  of 
education  which  bring  associations,  clubs  and  universities  within 
the  reach  of  all.  We  must  not  forget  the  summer  schools 
which,  under  diverse  forms,  offer  to  teachers  the  various  re¬ 
sources  of  their  numberless  courses.  Americans  attach  so  much 
importance  to  these  institutions  that  a  special  monograph  on 
Summer  Schools  and  University  Extension  (No.  i6  of  the 
collection)  was  prepared  by  Professor  Herbert  B.  Adams,  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University.  In  that  paper  can  be  read  with 
interest  the  history  of  that  extraordinary  institution  of  popular 
instruction  which  is  so  well  known  in  the  United  States  under 
the  name  of  the  Chautauqua  System.  Every  year  during  July 
and  August,  while  the  fashionable  portion  of  American  society 
resorts  to  Saratoga  and  other  watering  places,  education  holds 
its  sessions  and  installs  a  station  of  studies  at  a  little  village  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Chautauqua.  There  thousands  of  voluntary 
students  meet,  who  come  from  all  parts  of  the  Union  eager  to 
listen  to  the  masters  of  science  who,  in  turn,  do  not  disdain  to 
take  the  improvised  chairs  of  this  ephemeral  university,  which 
resembles  a  temporary  camp.  People  go  to  Chautauqua,  says 
Professor  Adams,  to  attend  lectures,  listen  to  music,  pursue 
courses  of  study  and  enjoy  school  life  in  the  open  air.  Among 
the  various  motives  which  actuate  this  populous  assembly  must 
doubtless  be  counted  the  seeking  for  pleasure  and  entertain¬ 
ments  and  the  satisfying  of  the  religious  emotions,  but  the  dom¬ 
inating  idea  is  the  pursuit  of  instruction,  both  general  and  profes¬ 
sional,  the  latter  being  such  as  can  be  developed  in  a  series  of 
lectures  on  the  methods  of  education.  The  result  is  that  many 
teachers  return  from  their  studious  vacations  cheered  by  the 
diversions  of  Chautauqua  but  also  bringing  a  new  equipment  of 
knowledge  and  of  pedagogical  aptitude.  The  summer  work  of  the 
Chautauqua  system  is  continued  through  the  remainder  of  the  year 
by  a  literary  and  scientific  club,  which  directs  from  a  distance 
the  home  studies  and  reading  of  all  the  members  of  the  associa¬ 
tion.  Since  its  establishment  in  1874  Chautauqua  institute 
has  always  prospered.  It  has  produced  smaller  Chautauquas 
which  number,  according  to  Professor  Adams,  more  than  three 
hundred  for  the  whole  country,  all  organized  on  the  same  model. 
The  admiration  which  the  Americans  profess  for  the  annual 
meetings  at  Lake  Chautauqua  is  shared  by  foreigners.  A  Ger¬ 
man  writer.  Von  Holst,  the  author  of  the  Constitutional  History 
of  the  United  States,  when  asked  vyhat  were  the  most  character¬ 
istic  things  he  had  seen  in  North  America,  replied,  “Go  to 
Niagara  Falls  and  then  see  Chautauqua.” 
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There  are,  besides,  other  forms  of  summer  schools.  We 
may  mention,  without  enlarging  further  upon  this  subject,  the 
school  at  Martha’s  Vineyard  in  Massachusetts,  where  the  in¬ 
struction  is  partly  academic,  or  general,  in  its  scope,  and  is 
partly  devoted  to  pedagogics.  In  twenty-two  years  more  than 
10,000  persons  have  attended  this  school.  Upon  the  w'hole, 
remarks  Professor  Hinsdale,  it  is  perhaps  true  to  say  that 
nowhere  has  a  more  serious  instruction  been  offered  to  teach¬ 
ers,  or  under  a  more  attractive  form,  than  in  the  summer 
schools. 

We  have  not  yet  reached  the  end  of  our  enumeration  of  the 
pedagogical  inventions  of  the  Americans.  It  might  be  said  of 
the  United  States  that  the  current  of  pedagogics  runs  there  in 
full  channels.  Out  of  430  colleges  and  universities  there  were 
220  in  1896-1897  provided  with  a  chair  of  pedagogics.  Besides 
their  regular  courses  of  instruction  the  universities,  or  some  of 
thorn,  extend  their  activity  by  means  of  lectures  which  are  given 
in  neighboring  cities,  and  questions  of  education  are  not  neg¬ 
lected  in  this  circulating  form  of  instruction.  To  be  sure 
university  extension,  which  is  an  English  importation,  has  had 
little  success  in  the  United  States,  according  to  Professor  Hins¬ 
dale,  while  “  teachers’  reading  circles,”  institutions  which  were 
inaugurated  in  Ohio  in  1882,  have  met  with  great  favor.  There 
are  courses  of  study  for  young  teachers,  which  are  distinguished 
from  all  other  analogous  institutions  in  that  two  or  three  works 
of  science  or  education,  selected  with  care,  are  studied  thoroughly 
during  the  whole  year.  English  translations  of  French  authors 
have  sometimes  had  the  honor  of  serving  as  text-books  for 
these  thorough  studies.  The  most  prosperous  of  these  clubs 
seems  to  be  that  of  Indiana.  The  duration  of  the  course  there, 
as  in  Ohio,  is  four  years.  Finally,  among  the  sources  whence 
the  American  teacher  can  derive  the  principles  and  rules  of 
education,  are  the  special  establishments  called  teachers’  col¬ 
leges,  which  are  analogous  to  our  superior  normal  schools  of 
Fontenay  and  Saint  Cloud.  The  school  of  pedagogy  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York  is  one  of  these.  It  was 
founded  some  twelve  years  ago,  and  sent  to  the  Exposition  a 
series  of  documents,  plans,  photographs,  books  and  pamphlets 
which  give  an  exact  idea  of  the  diverse  phases  of  professional 
education  which  teachers  receive  in  it.  This  professional  school 
is  not,  however,  the  only  one.  Not  to  mention  that  which  is  to 
be  opened  in  Chicago,  thanks  to  the  princely  liberality  of  Mrs. 
Emmons  Blaine,  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Parker,  there  is 
already  a  college  of  teachers  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  and 
there  are  faculties  of  education  as  there  are  of  law  and  medicine 
elsewhere  in  the  country.  The  teachers’  college  of  New  York 
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is  a  distinct  department  of  Columbia  University.  It  provides 
a  complete  theoretical  course  besides  a  school  of  practical  appli¬ 
cation  in  the  Horace  Mann  School.  There  are  other  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  same  kind  but  of  less  importance  attached  to  Clark 
University,  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  elsewhere. 

After  this  how  can  we  repeat  John  Stuart  Mill’s  saying  that 
people  in  the  United  States  are  imbued  with  the  fatal  belief  that 
any  one  can  do  anything?  The  people  of  the  United  States 
constantly  recall  this  somewhat  severe  criticism,  and,  at  least  as 
far  as  the  career  of  teaching  is  concerned,  it  is  manifest  that 
they  are  making  a  considerable  effort  to  insure  professional  fit¬ 
ness  and  increase  the  ardor  of  their  army  of  425,000  teachers. 
They  have  not  yet,  however,  succeeded  in  satisfying  them¬ 
selves,  but  are  still  in  need  of  a  sufficient  number  of  well-pre¬ 
pared  teachers — professional  teachers — as  they  were  reminded 
by  a  German,  Mr.  Schlee,  at  the  Chicago  Exposition.  But 
their  interest  in  this  question  is  deeply  stirred.  The  great 
Horace  Mann  taught  them  more  than  fifty  years  ago  the  sov¬ 
ereign  utility  and,  indeed,  the  necessity  of  normal  schools. 
They  have  created  them  by  hundreds.  Still  they  have  not 
enough,  and  in  order  to  supply  the  deficiency  and  remedy  the 
inadequateness  of  the  regular  instruction  they  have  taxed  their 
ingenuity  in  a  hundred  ways,  and  with  the  admirable  flexibility 
of  organization  which  is  peculiar  to  them  and  which  has  its 
origin  in  the  freedom  of  public  and  private  initiative,  they  have 
multiplied  the  temporary  or  permanent  centers  of  professional 
education.  From  these  eflbrts  it  results  that  the  body  of  teach¬ 
ers  is  becoming  more  and  more  equal  to  its  duties,  and  is  now 
generally  provided  with  certificates  and  diplomas.  These  cer¬ 
tificates  and  licenses  to  teach  have,  moreover,  the  peculiarity 
that  they  are  only  available  for  the  cities  in  which  they  were 
granted.  Nor  are  they  always  available  indefinitely  or  for  life. 
They  do  not  constitute  an  inalienable  right  like  the  French 
brevets.  As  if  they  wished  to  take  precautions  against  routine 
and  the  indifference  which  is  sometimes  engendered  by  the 
security  of  a  settled  position,  the  Americans  confer  diplomas 
which  are  limited  to  three  years  or  a  little  more,  so  that  his 
retention  in  his  position  is  not  guaranteed  to  the  negligent 
teacher  who  has  not  succeeded  in  refreshing  his  knowledge,  or 
has  forgotten  to  do  so,  by  continued  study  and  effort.  More¬ 
over,  the  teacher  is  becoming  more  and  more  subject  to  super¬ 
vision,  advice,  support,  approval  and  reprimand  by  the  inspector 
who  visits  his  school,  controls  his  methods  and  reports  upon  the 
results  of  his  teaching.  It  is  the  aim  to  select  the  inspectors 
from  among  men  of  experience,  to  strengthen  their  authority 
and  free  them  from  the  influence  of  partisan  politicians,  “  the 
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scourge  of  Democracy.”  *  In  a  word,  says  Doctor  Harris,  the 
progress  of  American  institutions  of  primary  instruction  is  due  to 
two  causes  :  first,  to  the  constantly  increasing  number  of  better 
informed  and  better  trained  teachers,  and,  secondly,  to  the  more 
careful  selection  of  a  body  of  competent  inspectors. 

If  we  look  at  any  one  of  the  numerous  photographs  which 
the  Americans  sent  to  the  Exposition  showing  a  class  of  pupils, 
we  see  that  co-education  of  the  sexes  is  well  thought  of  in  the 
United  States.  In  all  grades  of  education,  in  the  primary 
school,  the  kindergarten  and  the  high  school,  as  well  as  in  the 
college,  and  even  the  university,  little  girls  and  maidens  are 
seen  sitting  together  with  small  boys  and  youths.  Co-education 
is  the  law  in  the  public  schools  of  all  grades,  in  the  State  uni¬ 
versities  as  well  as  in  the  elementary  schools.  It  is  extending 
more  and  more  in  the  colleges ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  institutions 
in  which  the  instruction  of  the  high  school  is  continued.  In 
his  interesting  monograph  upon  the  education  of  women.  Presi¬ 
dent  Carey  Thomas,  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  shows  us  how 
great  has  been  the  increase  in  this  respect.  In  1870,  out  of  one 
hundred  colleges,  there  were  seventy  exclusively  attended  by 
young  men,  while  in  1898  there  were  only  twenty  so  attended. 
More  and  more  are  the  barriers  breaking  down.  Excepting 
the  Catholic  colleges  and  a  few  old  universities  where  the 
ancient  traditions  survive,  the  doors  are  opening  wide  to  the 
multitude  of  young  American  women  who  are  as  eager  for 
instruction  as  their  brothers.  And  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
presence  of  the  feminine  element  does  not  tend  to  lower  the 
level  of  the  studies.  On  the  contrary,  according  to  President 
Carey  Thomas,  a  uniform  experience  demonstrates  that  the 
female  collegians  are  slighty  superior  to  their  comrades  of  the 
stronger  sex.  Various  explanations  are  given  of  this  phe¬ 
nomenon.  One  is  that  the  young  women  have  greater  applica¬ 
tion  and  a  higher  morality,  and  are  not  diverted  from  their 
studies  by  the  distractions  of  athletic  sports. 

Co-education  is,  therefore,  anchored  in  American  customs, 
notwithstanding  the  success  of  institutions  exclusively  devoted 
to  women,  such  as  Vassar,  Smith,  Wellesley  and  Bryn  Mawr. 
When  Horace  Mann  founded  the  celebrated  mixed  college  at 
Antioch  he  could  not  have  expected  a  greater  success  for  the 
education  of  both  sexes  together,  of  which  he  was  the  enthusi¬ 
astic  advocate,  than  is  evinced  by  its  present  condition.  What 
demonstrates  the  vitality  and  growing  popularity  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  is  the  observation  that  not  only  has  the  number  of  colleges 
which  admit  co-education  considerably  increased,  but  the  num- 

*  See  Monograph  No.  i.  Educational  Orifanization  and  Administration,  by  Mr.  Andrew 
Sloan  Draper. 
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ber  of  female  students  in  those  colleges  has  also  increased  very 
sensibly.  Thus,  in  1890  the  female  contingent  was  thirty-one 
per  cent,  while  in  1898  it  had  increased  to  thirty-six  per  cent. 
Feminism  is  growing  in  the  United  States.  Female  teachers 
are  becoming  more  numerous.  In  1870  there  were  59  female 
to  100  male  teachers,  while  in  1898  there  were  67  to  100, 
on  the  average,  the  proportion  rising  in  certain  States  in  the 
North  and  on  the  Atlantic  to  80  female  to  100  male  teachers. 
When  they  speak  of  their  teachers,  therefore,  the  Americans  use 
the  feminine  gender  quite  freely.  Many  reasons  have  been  given 
for  this  predominance  of  the  female  element  in  the  teaching 
function,  but  one  in  particular,  which  is  new  to  us,  is  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Carey  Thomas,  and  that  is  that  the  movement  for 
creating  public  schools  occurred  during  the  five  years  of  the 
Civil  War,  after  1861,  at  which  time  of  intestine  strife,  the  men 
being  needed  for  the  army,  it  was  necessary  to  turn  to  the 
women  for  teachers.  This  practice,  once  fixed  by  circum¬ 
stances,  has  continued  and  been  developed,  experience  having 
demonstrated  how  well  women  are  endowed  with  pedagogical 
aptitudes. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  other  subjects,  and  first  to  the  education 
of  the  Negro.  A  monograph  by  Mr.  Booker  T.  Washington, 
principal  of  a  Negro  institution  and  himself  a  Negro,  instructs 
us  upon  this  subject,  a  subject  well  worthy  of  attention,  since  it 
involves  the  intellectual  and  moral  future  of  ten  millions  of  indi¬ 
viduals  of  a  race  whose  first  representatives  in  the  country  were 
twenty  Negro  slaves,  who  were  brought  to  Virginia  in  1619. 

The  time  when  it  was  a  maxim  of  government  that  Negroes 
must  he  kept  in  ignorance  in  order  to  perpetuate  slavery,  has 
passed  away.  In  1829  a  law  of  the  State  of  Georgia  declared 
that  any  person  who  should  teach  a  colored  man  to  read  or 
write  should  be  punished  by  a  fine  and  flogging.  Since  the 
civil  and  political  emancipation  of  the  race,  in  1865,  schools  for 
Negroes  have  multiplied.  In  the  sixteen  Southern  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  where  the  Negro  population  is  con¬ 
centrated,  there  are  1,460,000  colored  children  enrolled  in  the 
public  elementary  schools.  This  figure  is  far  from  satisfactory, 
since  it  is  less  by  a  million  than  the  total  number  of  Negro 
children  of  school  age,  which  is  2,816,340.  The  elementary 
studies  are  supplemented  by  a  large  proportion  of  young  colored 
people  who  attend  the  colleges  and  universities  provided  for 
them.  Teaching  and  preaching  are  the  two  occupations  which 
particularly  attract  colored  men  when  they  follow  a  liberal  pro¬ 
fession.  After  thirty  years  of  effort,  says  an  American  writer, 
there  are  25,615  Afro-Americans  teaching  in  the  schools  of  the 
South,  and  4,000  who  are  in  the  Christian  ministry.  The  rest. 
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the  great  majority,  are  prepared  for  different  industrial  employ¬ 
ments,  an  enumeration  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  statistical 
tables  in  the  monograph  of  Mr.  Washington. 

A  special  section  of  the  American  exhibit  was  devoted  to  the 
education  of  the  Indians.*  From  the  tables  exhibited  it  appears 
that  there  are  not  more  than  38,000  Indian  children  altogether; 
a  fact  which  illustrates  the  decrease  ot  the  primitive  races  who 
were  formerly  the  masters  of  the  American  continent.  Of  these 
38,000  children  there  are  25,202  enrolled  in  the  schools  and 
20,522  in  attendance.  Attendance  and  application  are  not  easier 
to  obtain  from  young  Indians  than  from  other  children  in  all 
countries.  The  expenditure  for  the  Indian  schools  is  large, — 
not  less  than  $3,000,000  a  year;  which  sum  maintains  295 
schools,  in  which  2,025  persons  are  employed,  including  teachers 
(male  and  female)  and  superintendents,  of  which  number  623 
are  Indians.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  these  schools,  on  account 
of  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  social  life  of  the  Indians,  who 
are  scattered  about  on  their  reservations,  are  for  the  most  part 
boarding  schools.  No  less  than  19,701  pupils  attend  these 
schools,  while  the  day  schools  number  only  5,501  pupils. 

A  very  interesting  album,  sent  to  the  Exposition,  contains 
photographs  illustrating  the  mode  of  life  of  the  Indians,  such 
as  their  lodges  covered  with  white  cotton  cloth,  bought  in  the 
neighboring  town  ;  the  “  good  Indian  ”  preparing  to  visit  Wash¬ 
ington  to  see  the  Great  Father,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  etc.  Some  of  the  photographs,  which  show  the  trans¬ 
formation  that  education  produces  in  the  young  Indians,  are 
particularly  interesting.  One  view  shows  us  a  young  girl  and 
two  boys  before  their  admission  to  school,  and  another  exhibits 
the  same  trio  three  years  later.  What  a  metamorphosis,  in  the 
dress,  of  course,  but  also  in  the  physiognomy,  and  almost,  it 
would  seem,  in  the  very  color  of  the  skin  !  And  the  moral 
change  is  still  more  evident.  A  great  majority  of  these  young 
Indians  consist  of  attentive,  docile  and  industrious  students. 
The  director  of  the  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute 
reports  iii  out  of  500  students  as  “excellent,”  246  “good,” 
103  “  fairly  good,”  31  “poor,”  and  only  9  are  marked  “bad.” 
Would  the  proportion  be  much  different  in  a  school  of  civilized 
children  ? 

In  these  schools  it  is  not  only  the  pupils  who  are  Indians, 
but  a  quite  large  proportion  of  the  teachers  are  Indians  also ; 
namely,  623,  against  1,402  whites.  As  to  the  programmes  of 
studies,  in  the  day  schools  the  pupils  learn  to  speak,  read  and 
write  English,  study  arithmetic  and  drawing,  besides  geogra¬ 
phy,  natural  science  and  history,  and  they  have  exercises  in 

*  Monograph  No,  iS  of  the  collection  was  devoted  to  this  subject. 
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singing.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  inculcating  habits  of  order, 
neatness,  kindness  and  prompt  obedience.  Hand-work  is  not 
neglected.  The  boys  are  taught  the  use  of  tools,  gardening, 
and,  sometimes,  the  care  of  cattle ;  while  the  girls  are  in¬ 
structed  in  sewing,  cooking  and  other  household  arts.  Many 
schools  intended  for  children  of  civilized  races  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  do  not  have  a  more  complete  plan  of  studies ;  and  what  is 
especially  a  matter  of  admiration  is  that  many  white  teachers 
are  willing  to  devote  themselves  to  this  work  of  elevating 
young  savages  and  providing  them  with  intellectual  freedom, 
for  which  purpose  they  must  consent  to  live  upon  the  remote 
Indian  reservations.  Our  French  teachers  sometimes  complain  of 
the  isolation  and  ennui  from  which  they  suffer  in  their  country 
schools.  What  would  they  say  of  the  life  of  the  American 
teacher,  whose  lot  is  cast  in  the  midst  of  Indian  camps,  far  from 
all  the  comforts  of  civilization?  As  Mr.  Heilman  says,  a  ver¬ 
itable  spirit  of  devotion  and  self-sacrifice  is  necessary  to  perform 
such  a  task.  It  is  not  rare  to  meet  in  these  humble  day  schools 
men  of  whom  it  may  be  said  that  they  are  sanctified^  and  women 
who  are  divinely  inspired. 

The  boarding  schools  have  a  more  complicated  organization. 
They  have  each  a  whole  staff',  consisting  of  superintendent,  a 
body  of  teachers  and  servants,  as  well  as  a  tailor,  carpenter, 
shoemaker,  etc.  Since  1894  kindergartens  have  been  added 
to  those  institutions.  The  boarding  school  is  not  merely  a 
school ;  it  is  a  household  and  a  community.  It  affords  shelter, 
food  and  clothing  to  its  pupils,  accustoms  them  to  decency,  cul¬ 
tivates  their  taste,  and  endeavors  to  elevate  them  morally  and 
develop  their  religious  life. 

The  results  of  Indian  education  are  of  a  kind  to  satisfy  the 
Americans,  statistics  published  some  years  ago  showing  that  a 
majority  of  the  graduates  of  the  boarding  schools,  upon  their 
return  to  their  families,  manifest  the  efficacy  of  the  lessons  they 
have  received  by  their  success  in  life,  and  by  their  remaining 
faithful  to  the  white  man’s  ways. 

We  are  far  from  having  seen  and  noted  everything  in  the 
American  education  exhibit.  Space  and  time  are  wanting 
to  analyze  the  matter  relating  to  physical  training,  to  commer¬ 
cial,  agricultural  and  industrial  education,  or  that  of  the  defective 
classes,  the  blind  and  the  deaf  mutes,  or  of  idiots,  to  whom  the 
Americans  give  a  milder  name  than  we,  calling  them  “  feeble¬ 
minded.”  All  this  would  require  a  separate  article. 

But  we  cannot  leave  the  Exhibition  without  mentioning  the 
splendid  palaces  devoted  to  education,  whose  elegance  and  size 
we  are  able  to  appreciate,  even  at  a  distance,  as  shown  in  the 
photographs,  of  which  there  are  a  great  number.  As  far  as 
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architecture  and  school  hygiene  are  concerned  the  Americans 
are  incontestably  the  masters  of  all  of  us,  and  no  people  have 
been  at  such  pains  to  install  the  pupils  of  primary  instruction 
in  comfortable  surroundings.  Nothing  is  more  instructive  from 
this  point  of  view  than  the  monograph  of  Mr.  Morrison  on 
school  architecture  and  hygiene. 

The  schoolhouse,  says  that  author,  is  the  infallible  test  of  the 
degree  of  pedagogical  progress  of  the  community  in  which  it  is 
situated.  It  is  the  monument  and  the  history  of  the  success  or 
failure,  of  the  ignorance  or  wisdom,  the  poverty  or  wealth,  the 
parsimony  or  liberality  of  the  people  who  built  and  maintain 
it.  And  we  must  conclude  that  the  Americans  are  a  fortunate, 
wise,  wealthy  and  generous  people,  tor  their  school  buildings, 
from  the  material  point  of  view,  realize  almost  completely  the 
ideal  of  what  such  buildings  should  be.  Notwithstanding  their 
free  expenditure,  however,  it  would  not  be  exact  to  say  that  they 
have  no  idea  of  economy.  See,  for  example,  the  country  school- 
house  for  one  class  room  which  Mr.  Morrison  shows  in  his 
work.  It  is  not  large  nor  luxurious,  but  is  of  moderate  size  and 
simply  furnished  ;  but  it  is  surprising  to  learn  that  it  costs  only 
3,000  francs  ($600).  The  net  cost  of  a  schoolhouse  for  two 
classes  is  12,000  Irancs  ($2,400),  and  for  one  designed  for 
three  classes  30,000  francs  ($6,000).  If  we  pass  to  buildings 
of  a  larger  class,  which  sometimes  accommodate  2,000  and  3,000 
pupils,  we  reach  a  cost  which  is  undoubtedly  enormous,  but 
which  appears  to  be,  nevertheless,  smaller  than  similar  buildings 
in  France  would  require. 

Americans  do  not  disdain  external  ornamentation  and  hand¬ 
some  fa^'ades  for  their  schoolhouses, — things  which  give  an 
agreeable  aspect  to  their  exteriors.  But  what  they  give  particu¬ 
lar  attention  to  is  the  internal  installation,  the  arrangement  of 
the  rooms,  sound  hygienic  conditions,  heating,  lighting  and 
ventilation.  It  would  be  worth  while  for  our  architects  to  make 
a  detailed  study  of  the  heating  apparatus,  the  air  supply  and 
ventilation,  described  by  Mr.  Morrison,  who  is  an  expert  on 
these  subjects,  as  shown  in  his  work,  “  The  Warming  and  Ven¬ 
tilation  of  School  Buildings.”  Many  ingenious  processes  have 
been  invented  by  the  builders  of  the  schoolhouses,  who,  while 
making  it  their  principal  object  to  provide  for  the  health  of  the 
scholars,  neglect  nothing  which  can  be  suggested  by  the  law  of 
hygiene  or  can  contribute  to  comfort.  It  is  not  regarded  as 
sufficient  to  keep  the  scholars  warm  when  the  weather  is  cold, 
but  they  must  be  kept  supplied  with  fresh  air  at  the  same  time, 
so  that  they  may  be  able  to  fill  their  lungs  with  it  constantly. 
And  as  in  some  of  the  cities  theaters  and  concert  halls  are 
placed  on  the  roofs  of  buildings,  sometimes  seven  and  eight 
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stories  high,  so,  when  space  is  limited,  the  halls  of  recreation 
are  sometimes  placed  on  the  roofs  of  the  schoolhouses.  But 
there  is  rarely  any  want  of  space,  the  Americans  being  deter¬ 
mined  that  the  schoolhouse  should  be  spacious  enough  to  allow 
each  pupil  to  have  plenty  of  room.  This  is  one  reason  why 
they  have  discarded  the  system  of  school  benches  upon  which 
the  children  are  squeezed  together,  elbow  to  elbow.  The  single 
desk,  a  separate  chair  for  each  pupil,  is  the  universal  rule,  and 
is  a  characteristic  of  the  American  schoolroom  ;  and  is  appre¬ 
ciated  not  only  as  a  means  of  facilitating  discipline,  but  the 
Americans  also  see  in  it  an  image  of  the  individual  independence 
which  the  constitution  of  their  free  country  reserves  for  the  future 
citizen. 

We  pause  here,  but  not  without  felicitating  again  the  organ¬ 
izers  of  the  American  exhibit  upon  the  efforts  they  have  made 
and  the  ingenuity  they  have  displayed  to  make  clear  to  their 
visitors  in  Paris  the  whole  and  the  different  parts  of  their  insti¬ 
tutions  of  education.  The  result  will  be  to  increase  and  extend 
the  knowledge,  and  with  it  the  admiration  of  a  pedogogical 
regime,  which  places  the  United  States  in  the  first  rank  among 
those  nations  which  desire  and  know  how  to  instruct  and  bring 
up  their  children  properly.  The  result  will  also  be  that  the 
French,  having  become  better  informed  in  certain  respects  of 
what  is  being  done  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  will,  per¬ 
haps,  endeavor  to  imitate  some  of  the  American  practices  in 
education.  We  are  certainly  struck  with  some  hiatuses,  or  at 
least  differences  from  our  own  practice.  How  is  it,  for  instance, 
that  moral  instruction,  properly  so  called,  does  not  appear  in  the 
American  programmes,  and  that  Dr.  Harris  points  out,  as  an 
exceptional  fact,  that  in  twenty-seven  cities  one  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  hours  in  a  year  were  devoted  to  lessons  in  morals 
and  good  manners?  The  answer  is  that  religious  activity  is 
stronger  in  the  United  States  than  in  France,  and  that  the  in¬ 
struction  given  in  the  churches  of  the  various  denominations, 
which  are  zealous  in  proportion  to  their  number,  makes  a 
general  lay  instruction  in  morals  less  necessary.  And  after 
all  the  Americans  can  say,  “  We  do  very  well  as  to  morality 
without  having  special  teachers  of  morals.”  Another  point  in 
which  the  Americans  differ  from  us  is  that  they  have  hardly 
any  supplementary  instruction  for  graduates  of  the  elemen¬ 
tary  schools.  To  be  sure,  we  must  consider  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  instruction  after  leaving  school  is  naturally  less  acute  in 
the  United  States  than  in  France,  the  school  conditions  in  the 
two  countries  being  so  different.  The  American  pupil  remains 
in  the  elementary  school  until  he  is  fourteen  years  old,  while  the 
little  French  boy  escapes  from  school  and  flits  out  into  life  gen- 
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erally  in  his  eleventh  year,  or  three  years  earlier  than  the 
American.  After  eight  years  of  continuous  attendance  the 
youthful  American  naturally  carries  away  from  his  school  a 
larger  quantity  of  knowledge,  and  consequently  has  less  need 
of  the  supplementary  instruction  which  we  are  compelled  to  seek 
in  a  post-graduate  course  on  account  of  our  too  short  school 
attendance.  Perhaps,  too,  a  larger  number  of  American  pupils 
continue  their  studies  in  the  high  schools,  our  superior  primary 
schools  not  having  yet  succeeded  in  attracting  the  clientele  which 
they  ought  to  have.  Still  another  difference,  entirely  in  favor 
of  the  United  States,  is  that  nowhere  in  the  world  is  education 
so  much  the  business  of  everybody.  Not  only  do  the  forty-five 
States  organize,  each  in  its  own  way,  and  with  a  spirit  of  local  en¬ 
thusiasm,  its  various  institutions  of  education,  but  private  citizens 
also,  united  by  thousands  in  private  associations,  work  together 
for  a  common  purpose.  Thence  has  arisen  an  admirable  sys¬ 
tem  of  education,  free  and  flexible,  adapted  to  the  needs  of  each 
city  and  region ;  a  system  in  which  the  general  popular  will  is 
expressed  better  than  in  any  other  American  institution,  and  of 
which  President  McKinley  was  justified  in  saying  that  the 
American  public  school,  with  its  400,000  teachers  and  15,000,000 
pupils,  is  a  pillar  of  strength  for  the  Republic. 


AN  EDUCATIONAL  PROBLEM. 

ELLA  M  POWERS,  MILFORD,  N.  H. 

AISS  LEWIS  had  taught  school  for  nineteen  years.  She 
had  kept  abreast  of  the  times  as  well  as  health,  time 
and  money  would  permit.  She  had  studied  modern  methods,  had 
attended  snmmer  schools  and  institutes  ;  had  availed  herself  of 
all  the  lectures  and  good  things  that'  promise  a  coveted  rise  of 
salary,  a  greater  influence  and  better  results. 

Most  of  all,  she  has  gained  a  local  reputation  for  teaching 
literature  to  children.  Good  literature  was  her  pet  hobby  ;  and, 
of  course,  she  had  a  hobby, — most  teachers  have.  She  knew 
by  heart  almost  every  poem,  old  and  new,  classic  and  modern, 
that  is  proper  and  best  to  teach  a  child  between  the  ages  of  eight 
and  twelve.  She  knew  every  prose  selection  of  great  value 
suited  to  children.  She  long  ago  abolished  elocutionary  effects, 
ornamental  affectations  of  speech,  forced,  artificial  utterances  in 
her  school.  Such  false  fluency  should  not  be  for  her  or  for  her 
pupils;  whatever  others  chose  to  teach,  she  would  have  no 
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tragic  gestures  or  affected  mannerisms  in  her  school.  Real, 
true,  sincere  expression  was  what  she  advocated.  She  urged 
this,  too,  long  before  the  great  educational  leaders  of  the  coun¬ 
try  declared  it  was  the  one  true  way. 

Now  it  was  her  summer  vacation.  In  July  she  accepted  an 
invitation  to  visit  a  married  cousin.  There  never  had  been  a 
close  sympathy  of  interests  between  them.  Miss  Lewis  was 
ever  happiest  with  her  books,  while  Cousin  Mary  was  her  hap¬ 
piest  in  a  whirl  of  social  happenings.  But  Mary  had  a  little 
girl  nine  years  old — a  sweet,  thoughtful  child.  Miss  Lewis 
mentally  noted  the  budding  promise  of  a  strong,  lovely  charac¬ 
ter  in  the  child. 

One  of  her  first  questions  to  nine-year-old  Grace  was,  “  Where 
do  you  go  to  school  ?  ” 

“  I  go  into  the  city  every  morning ;  it  is  only  two  miles,  you 
know.” 

“  What  do  you  study?  ”  was  the  next  question. 

Little  Grace  gave  a  most  satisfactory  account  of  her  studies 
and  then  added,  “  And  I  take  lessons  in  elocution  now.” 

“  Oh  I  ”  ejaculated  Miss  Lewis,  “You  do?  ” 

The  mother  of  the  child  then  said,  “  Grace,  can’t  you  recite 
one  of  your  pretty  pieces  for  Aunt  Ellen?” 

Schoolmarm  Ellen  half  groaned  inwardly,  but  said,  “  Have 
you  learned  some  pretty  things  from  Lowell  or  Longfellow  you 
can  recite  to  me  ?  ” 

Little  Grace  looked  somewhat  puzzled,  but  her  mother,  still 
smiling  fondly  in  anticipation  of  the  new  pleasure  to  be  given 
to  Ellen,  said,  “  Grace  has  some  lovely  pieces  she  can  speak.” 
And  with  a  knowing,  little  nod  to  her  daughter  she  settled  com¬ 
fortably  back  among  the  couch  pillows  and  looked  with  pride 
upon  Grace,  who  in  glad  obedience  came  forward  into  the 
centre  of  the  room,  gracefully  arranged  two  chairs  in  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  position  and  stepped  backward. 

Immediately  her  simple,  childish  manner,  so  charming  and 
natural,  changed  into  an  affected,  grown-up  manner,  most  un¬ 
attractive  and  unnatural.  She  began  her  selection  in  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  welcoming  some  imaginary  guest.  An  artificial  smile 
was  about  her  mouth  as  she  stepped  forward,  saying,  “  Oh  !  it 
is  you.  Miss  Boredom  I  This  is  indeed  a  very  great  pleas- 
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ure!”  Then,  with  a  most  distressing  little  scowl  and  a  long 
breath,  aside  she  said  softly,  “  How  can  I  endure  this  dreadful 
bore  again  so  soon  ?  ”  Immediately  changing  her  countenance 
she  turned  to  the  supposed  guest  again  with  eyes  dilated  with 
apparent  pleasure  and,  motioning  to  a  chair,  said  in  silvery 
tones  :  “  Do  take  this  chair.  This  one,  please.  We  keep  that 
chair  just  for  show.  We  never  sit  in  that.  It  was  bought  to 
match  our  carpets.”  With  more  frowns  and  head  turned  she 
tapped  her  little  toe  impatiently  on  the  carpet  and  said  in  an 
undertone,  “  I  wonder  how  long  the  old  woman  is  going  to  stay 
this  time  !  ”  Qiiickly  turning  to  the  guest  she  assumed  a  look 
of  loving  anxiety,  saying  tenderly,  “  I’m  so  anxious  to  know 
how  you  are  !  ”  This  was  followed  by  the  words  and  gestures 
at  one  side,  “  How  I  do  hate  to  hear  her  talk  of  her  ailments !” 

As  Grace  glanced  aside  this  time  her  eye  chanced  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  Miss  Lewis,  who  sat  with  countenance  immovable, 
betraying  no  sign  of  her  real  disappointment — nay,  disgust. 

Then  there  came  a  pause.  It  was  a  long  pause.  Grace 
stopped  speaking.  She  looked  steadily  out  of  the  window, 
stood  perfectly  still,  and  her  whole  attitude  was  one  of  thought¬ 
fulness  rather  than  one  of  anxiety  to  recall  words.  She  gazed  far 
down  over  the  meadows  to  the  long  line  of  hills  far  away.  Her 
thoughts  were  not  of  that  piece. 

Her  mother  said,  “Grace,  why  do  you  stop?  Go  on  dear! 
You  know  what  comes  next.  I’m  sure  you  know  it.  Y^ou’ve 
said  it  hundreds  of  times  to  us.  Why,  Grace,  I  never  knew 
you  to  forget  like  this  before  !  How  strange  you  act !  What 
is  the  matter  with  you?” 

Still  Grace  did  not  move  her  lips.  She  stood  perfectly  still 
as  if  a  sudden  realization  of  the  worthlessness  of  that  recitation 
was  dawning  upon  her  as  it  had  never  done  before. 

The  beautiful,  intelligent  and  sincere  face  of  Miss  Lewis,  her 
earnestness  and  truth,  impressed  the  child.  Miss  Lewis  did  not 
approve  of  the  selection  although  she  had  not  said  one  word,  but 
her  heart  felt  genuinely  heavy,  sad  and  grieved  to  hear  such  a 
recitation.  Little  Grace  had  felt  this  mental  atmosphere,  and 
keenly.  She  knew  Miss  Lewis  would  have  no  “  chair  for 
show,”  nor  would  she  say  one  thing  to  a  guest  and  inwardly 
feel  another.  This  little  girl  of  nine  felt  that  moment  an  over- 
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whelming  sense  of  the  injustice  done  her  in  being  compelled 
to  memorize  and  recite  such  a  deceptive,  false  selection.  Pres¬ 
ently  her  eyes  began  to  fill  with  tears.  She  turned  her  head 
away  from  Miss  Lewis,  shook  it  sadly,  and  then  with  eyes  full 
of  tears  she  said,  “  Mamma,  I  can’t  speak  that  piece  any 
more.” 

Her  mother,  in  ignorance  of  the  child’s  true  nature,  said, 
“  Why  not,  dear?  It’s  one  of  your  best  pieces,  I  think.” 

“No,  mamma,  no!”  exclaimed  Grace;  “it  isn’t.  I  can’t 
speak  it,  and  I  don’t  know  why.” 

Miss  Lewis  did  know  why,  yet  the  mother  never  mistrusted. 
Grace  went  out  of  the  room  quietly. 

Miss  Lewis  said  to  her  cousin,  “  Who  is  her  teacher?  ” 

“  Miss  Huntington,”  was  the  reply.  “  She  is  a  fine  teacher, 
too,”  was  added. 

Miss  Lewis  said  very  thoughtfully,  “  Grace  has  a  pretty  voice 
for  speaking  and  a  lovely  nature.  I  hope  Miss  Huntington  will 
give  her  the  right  sort  of  pieces  to  learn.” 

This  is  but  one  instance  among  hundreds.  Teachers  in  the 
schools  are  daily  striving  to  inculcate  a  taste  for  the  pure,  true 
and  best  in  literature.  Yet  parents,  respected,  worthy  and  of 
average  intelligence,  will  uphold  and  encourage  teachers  of 
elocution — so-called  good — in  teaching  such  empty,  false  trash. 
It  is  mere  trumperish  rubbish ;  puts  false,  artificial  ideas  of  life 
before  an  innocent,  true,  loving  child,  and  its  very  frothiness  is 
a  great  injury  to  the  child.  Such  ideas  remain,  and  every  line 
learned  bears  a  lasting  impress  for  good  or  evil.  Such  an 
objectionable  selection  as  the  above  is  hurtful  to  all  the  higher 
emotions,  baneful  in  its  effects  and  detrimental  to  the  child’s 
best  nature,  dwarfing  and  poisoning  it  in  the  plastic  age  when 
it  should  be  surrounded  by  all  that  is  full  of  beauty,  loveliness 
and  truth. 


DEATHLESS. 

EDWARD  W.  DUTCHER,  LAKE  CITY,  MINN. 

Who  conquers  self  and  lives  supreme 
Above  the  ills  of  life  alone 
Wins  victories  that  with  valor  teem, 
Untold  by  imaged  bronze  or  stone. 
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PROBABLY  there  is  no  more  important  phase  of  the  troublesome 
“  Race  Question”  of  the  South,  than  the  matter  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  education  of  the  negroes.  A  large  number  of  industrial 
and  technical  schools  have  of  late  years  sprung  up  in  various  South¬ 
ern  States,  at  which  the  young  men  and  women  of  the  colored  race 
are  being  taught  to  become  practical  workers,  mechanics  and  artisans. 
Those  who  believe  that  the  just  recognition  and  humane  treatment  of  the 
black  man  of  the  South  by  his  white  brother  depend  upon  the  indus¬ 
trial  emancipation  of  the  former,  and  upon  his  independence  as  a 
wager-earner  and  skill  as  a  handicraftsman,  in  the  competitive  indus¬ 
trial  struggle  find  their  foremost  champion  in  Booker  T.  Washington. 
Mr.  Washington  is  at  the  head  of  the  Tuskegee  (Ala.)  Industrial  In-* 
stitute,  which  has  in  attendance  over  one  thousand  colored  students. 
He  has  been  engaged  to  explain  this  great  movement,  which  he  has 
made  so  clear  in  his  Autobiography,  on  the  lecture  platform  at  Chau¬ 
tauqua  next  summer. 


IN  this  materialistic  age,  when  so  many  are  thinking  almost  entirely 
of  the  almighty  dollar  and  the  doings  of  the  Steel  Trust  fills  all 
their  vision, — when  politicians  are  thinking  of  ways  and  means  to 
secure  full  control  of  Cuba  and  the  Philippine  Islands  with  Expansion 
as  their  watch  word — it  is  well  to  have  wise  and  thoughtful  scholars 
to  present  and  hold  up  before  the  youth  of  our  land  nobler  ideals. 
We  have  recently  read  with  great  satisfaction  these  inspiring  words 
from  President  Hyde  of  Bowdoin.  Writing  in  the  Outlook  he  urges 
all  “  to  weigh  the  material  in  the  scales  of  the  personal,  and  measure 
life  by  the  standard  of  love ;  to  prize  health  as  contagious  happiness, 
wealth  as  potential  service,  reputation  as  latent  influence,  learning  for 
the  light  it  can  shed,  power  for  the  help  it  can  give,  station  for  the 
good  it  can  do ;  to  choose  in  each  case  what  is  best  on  the  whole,  and 
accept  cheerfully  incidental  evils  involved ;  to  put  my  whole  self  into 
all  that  I  do,  and  indulge  no  single  desire  at  the  expense  of  myself  as 
a  whole  ;  to  crowd  out  fear  by  devotion  to  duty,  and  see  present  and 
future  as  one ;  to  treat  others  as  I  would  be  treated,  and  myself  as  I 
would  my  best  friend ;  to  lend  no  oil  to  the  foolish,  but  let  my  light 
shine  freely  for  all;  to  make  no  gain  by  another’s  loss,  and  buy  no 
pleasure  with  another’s  pain;  to  harbor  no  thought  of  another  which 
I  would  be  unwilling  that  other  should  know  ;  to  say  nothing  unkind 
to  amuse  myself,  and  nothing  false  to  please  others ;  to  take  no  pride 
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in  weaker  men’s  failings,  and  bear  no  malice  toward  those  who  do 
wrong ;  to  pity  the  selfish  no  less  than  the  poor,  the  proud  as  much  as 
the  outcast,  and  the  cruel  even  more  than  the  oppressed ;  to  worship 
God  in  all  that  is  good  and  true  and  beautiful ;  to  serve  Christ  where- 
ever  a  sad  heart  can  be  njade  happy,  or  a  wrong  will  set  right ;  and  to 
recognize  God’s  coming  kingdom  in  every  institution  and  person  that 
helps  men  to  love  one  another.” 

POR  several  years  past  the  Associate  Editor  of  Education  has 
“  personally  conducted  ”  parties  of  teachers  and  others  to  Nova 
Scotia  for  a  summer  outing.  These  parties  have  been  very 
pleasant.  The  country  is  interesting  and  picturesque,  the  associations 
of  the  Evangeline  region  are  romantic,  the  climate  is  cool  and  bracing, 
and  the  tired  brain-worker  comes  home  from  a  two  or  three  weeks’ 
sojourn  refreshed  and  ready  for  work  again.  Those  who  are  shut  up 
in  the  schoolroom  through  the  remainder  of  the  year,  engaged  in  the 
nerve-taxing  work  of  teaching,  need  an  out-door  vacation  with  suitable 
arrangements  and  accommodations  for  rest  and  physical  recuperation. 
The  conductor  of  these  parties  takes  upon  himself  the  entire  care  of 
the  arrangements,  and  has  learned  where  to  take  people  and  how  to 
manage  the  varied  details  of  such  an  excursion  so  that  there  shall  be 
the  opportunity  for  perfect  rest  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the 
party.  VV’’e  believe  that  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  profitable 
way  of  spending  a  brief  portion  of  the  vacation  than  in  taking  one  of 
these  tours.  If  you  want  a  vacation  of  real  rest  and  think  that  this 
would  help  you  to  be  happier,  more  efficient  and  more  valuable  to 
your  pupils  and  employers  through  another  year,  write  to  the  Associate 
Editor  for  prospectus  of  Nova  Scotia  tours  for  July  and  August,  1901. 

WIIAT  great  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  matter  of  adminis¬ 
tering  punishments  to  school-children  and  college  students  in 
the  course  of  a  century.  Prof.  John  P.  Gulliver,  D.D.,  of 
Andover,  said  to  the  writer  about  ten  years  ago,  that  when  he  was 
a  lad  in  school,  in  Dorchester,  now  a  part  of  Boston,  it  was  customary 
to  receive  a  thrashing  every  da)'.  That  was  seventy  years  ago.  Now 
it  is  a  rare  thing  for  a  boy  to  receive  corporal  punishment.  And  who 
questions  but  that  the  boys  of  to-day  are  better  behaved  and  more 
studious  than  those  who  were  continually  whipped  to  their  tasks.  In 
his  very  instructive  work  on  College  Administration  just  published. 
Pres.  Charles  F.  Thwing,  LL.D.,  gives  much  interesting  informa¬ 
tion  in  a  chapter  on  “The  Government  of  Students.”  Two  cen¬ 
turies  ago  and  less,  students  at  Harvard  College  were  fined  for  fifty 
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or  more  different  offenses,  in  sums  ranging  from  id.  up  to  £2  10s. 
The  id.  was  for  “  tardiness  at  prayers,”  the  heaviest  fine  for  “  tarrying 
out  of  town  one  month  without  leave.”  For  drunkenness  a  fine  of 
IS.  6d.  might  be  imposed,  which  seems  very  light  when  the  fine  for 
firing  a  gun  in  the  college  yard  was  2s.  6d.,  and  5s.  for  playing  cards. 
At  Amherst,  seventy-five  years  ago,  college  men  were  fined  for  bath¬ 
ing  in  study  hours,  firing  a  gun,  or  “  attending  any  village  church  with¬ 
out  permission.”  No  wonder  rebellions,  now  almost  unknown,  were 
frequent.  To-day  college  students  are  treated  as  men,  and  put  more 
and  more  upon  their  honor,  with  the  very  best  results.  Thus  a  gentle¬ 
man  visiting  Harvard  University,  which  stands  for  great  freedom,  last 
June,  during  Class  Day  week,  “  failed  to  see  a  single  act  that  the  most 
critical  observer  could  censure.”  We  can  corroborate  this  testimony 
from  personal  observation  so  far  as  Class  Day  itself  is  concerned. 
The  former  days  and  their  ways  were  not  better  than  these.  They  did 
not  secure  as  good  results  in  scholarship  or  in  manhood.  It  pays  to 
treat  young  men  as  men,  and  expect  them  to  act  as  gentlemen.  And 
to  a  somewhat  less  degree  the  same  rule  applies  to  boys  and  girls 
in  school.  The  days  of  corporal  punishment,  save  in  extreme  cases, 
are  numbered. 

The  question  of  elective  courses  is  filtering  down  from  the  uni¬ 
versity  into  the  secondary  schools,  and  being  threshed  and 
re-threshed,  as  it  was  formerly  when  the  movement  began 
which  has  resulted  in  almost  an  entire  making  over  of  our  college 
courses.  While  we  are  in  favor  of  differentiating  the  courses  of  study 
required  of  dull  and  of  bright  pupils,  and  think  it  a  great  evil  to  crowd 
the  former  more  than  is  mete,  and  to  hold  back  the  latter  to  their 
manifest  injury ;  and  while  we  realize  that  the  elective  system  con¬ 
tains  a  partial  remedy  for  this  difficulty,  we  nevertheless  feel  that  it 
is  exceedingly  dangerous  to  push  the  limit-line  of  “election”  back 
very  far  into  the  immature  years  of  secondary  education.  The  elect¬ 
ive  system  is  excellent  for  those  who  are  born  with  a  manifest  destiny 
toward  some  particular  line  of  work.  It  is  safe  to  grant  its  privileges 
to  geniuses,  to  exceptionally  bright  and  thoughtful  pupils,  and  to 
those  who  are  fully  amenable  to  the  influence  and  advice  of  especially 
intelligent  parents  or  instructors.  But  the  fundamental  danger  is,  as 
Professor  Miinsterberg  has  pointed  out,  that  “  a  child  who  has  him¬ 
self  the  right  of  choice,  or  who  sees  that  parents  and  teachers  select 
the  courses  according  to  his  tastes  and  inclinations,  may  learn  a  thou¬ 
sand  pretty  things,  but  never  the  one  which  is  the  greatest  of  all — to 
do  his  duty.”  Here  is  the  danger  point  of  the  new  education  with  its 
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electives  and  specialization.  It  is  in  serious  danger  of  failing  to  give 
that  thorough  discipline  and  all-round  development  of  mind  and  char¬ 
acter  which  was  secured  by  the  hard  work  required  of  all  by  the  older 
system.  Very  large  numbers  of  our  youth  are  now  seeking  extended 
courses  of  education.  But  few  of  them  will  become  specialists.  Most 
of  them  need  the  training  that  will  develop  latent  powers,  broaden  the 
outlook  upon  life,  give  vision  of  high  ideals  and  power  to  realize 
them.  This  must  follow  wholesome  discipline,  patient  effort  to 
master  difficulties,  deliberate  resolve  to  overcome  natural  distaste  for 
what  is  inevitable.  If  something  of  this  kind  is  no;.  accomplished  in 
the  secondary  schools,  we  ask  where  will  it  ever  be  accomplished.^ 


THE  PROPOSED  COLLEGE  OF  COMMERCE. 


PRESIDENT  THOMAS  J.  ALLEN,  AURORA,  ILL. 


The  first  American  colleges  were  designed,  primarily,  as  training 
schools  for  the  ministry.  They  provided  but  one  course,  the 
classical.  As  the  value  of  the  higher  education  for  all  classes 
has  become  generally  recognized,  the  curriculum  has  been  widened 
and,  more  recently,  specialized. 

The  young  man  who  is  to  enter  business  no  longer  takes  the  same 
college  course  as  he  who  looks  forward  to  preaching  or  teaching. 
The  proportion  of  college  students  who  enter  business  life  has,  mean¬ 
while,  increased  rapidly.  More  than  a  third  of  those  who  are  passing 
through  the  college  course  will  enter  business  life.  It  is  admitted 
that  the  minister  requires  an  academic  training  different  from  that 
best  suited  to  the  physician.  The  question  naturally  arises.  Should 
not  the  young  man  who  is  to  enter  the  mercantile  profession  have  a 
special  training  to  fit  him  specially  for  mercantile  life.^ 

The  answer  that  college  education  is  not  designed  to  prepare  the 
student  for  a  particular  calling,  but  as  a  general  preparation  for  life, 
is  no  longer  satisfactory.  The  prevailing  system  of  allowing  the 
student  to  select,  largely,  at  least,  his  own  stutlies,  and  the  division  of 
the  courses  into  Philosophic,  Scientific,  Classical,  Historic-Civic,  etc., 
is  an  acknowledgment  of  the  need  of  specializing  in  the  college  course. 

In  recent  years  the  law  course  has  become  popular  with  students 
intending  to  enter  business  life.  In  one  of  the  largest  Western  univer¬ 
sities  it  has  been  found  that  nearly  a  half  of  those  pursuing  the  law 
course  have  chosen  that  as  the  best  preparation  offered  for  business. 
At  a  recent  meeting,  the  Alumni  of  that  institution  deplored  the 
arrangement  of  courses  that  offered  no  adequate  preparation  for 
business  life. 

The  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  recently  taken  steps 
looking  toward  the  establishment  of  a  College  of  Commerce  as  a  de¬ 
partment  of  Columbia  University.  The  English  government  has  in¬ 
structed  its  consuls  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  commercial  education 
in  their  respective  consulates,  with  a  view  to  improving  commercial 
education  at  home.  Unless  all  signs  fail,  we  are  to  have  an  academic- 
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commercial  college  in  our  system  of  college  education.  Indeed, 
more  than  one  college  has  already  arranged  such  a  course.  Assuming 
that  the  student  who  looks  forward  to  a  business  life  has  a  right  to 
demand  the  best  that  the  college  can  give  him,  and  presuming  that  the 
college  course  will  be  shortened  to  three  years,  what  is  the  best  that 
a  school  of  commerce,  commensurate  with  the  school  of  Law  and  the 
school  of  Theology,  can  offer  him.^ 

The  entrance  requirements  should  be  modified  so  as  to  allow  the 
substitution  of  one  year’s  commercial  school  training  for  Latin.  The 
ordinary  academic  standard  in  English,  Mathematics,  History  and 
Science  should  be  maintained. 

Mental  discipline  and  the  acquisition  of  the  most  valuable  knowl¬ 
edge  are  the  ends  to  be  sought  in  all  intellectual  education.  The  best 
course  of  training  for  any  position  in  life  is  that  which  gives  the  best 
results  in  both  of  these  departments. 

Certain  knowledge  is  valuable  under  all  circumstances,  and  certain 
discipline  is  desirable  for  all  students;  but  the  knowledge  and  dis¬ 
cipline  required  as  a  training  for  commercial  life  are  sufficiently  dis¬ 
tinct  to  require  a  separate  course  of  education. 

The  mental  discipline  resulting  from  the  study  of  modern  languages 
differs  little  from  that  derived  from  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages 
— at  least  the  results  for  the  average  student  differ  little.  But  Spanish, 
French  and  German  have  a  high  value  in  commerce;  hence  the  study 
of  these  languages  might  properly  be  substituted  for  Latin  and  Greek. 

Commercial  law  should  be  prominent  in  a  commercial  college  cur¬ 
riculum,  both  on  account  of  its  high  educational  value  and  of  its  utility 
in  the  commercial  world.  The  study  of  law  furnishes  the  kind  of 
mental  discipline  needed  as  a  training  for  commercial  life  better,  per¬ 
haps,  than  any  other  subject  except  Economics. 

Industrial  History  and  Economics  should  receive  a  large  share  of 
the  commercial  student’s  attention.  All  primal  business  activity  is 
economic ;  and  the  study  of  economic  principles,  valuable  as  a  general 
mental  discipline,  furnishes  knowledge  of  economic  laws  which  must 
be  of  vital  importance  to  the  producer  and  the  distributer. 

A  general  knowledge  of  the  histor)'  and  practice  of  Banking,  Trans¬ 
portation  and  Trade  would  properly  be  included  in  such  a  curriculum. 
The  application  of  such  knowledge  in  commercial  life  is  apparent. 
The  study  of  fabrics  and  of  other  articles  of  merchandise  would 
properly  be  prescribed  for  special  investigation. 

The  commercial  course  should  include  as  much  training  in  English 
language  as  any  other  academic  or  professional  school  course.  The 
business  man  no  less  than  the  average  professional  man  needs  a  work¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  English.  Besides,  the  educational  value  of  the 
»  mother  tongue,  properly  taught,  is  superior  to  that  of  any  foreign  lan¬ 
guage.  The  student  can  be  trained  in  clear  and  exact  thinking  better 
in  a  language  of  which  he  has  full  command  than  in  one  of  which  a 
few  years  of  study  can  give  him  but  a  very  limited  grasp. 

Such  a  commercial-academic  course  of  study  properly  conducted 
would  have  a  high  educational  value ;  and  it  is  evident  that  it  would 
meet  an  objection  to  college  education  that  is  constantly  gaining  force 
— that  the  college  offers  no  adequate  preparation  for  commercial  life. 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 

PROBLEMS  OF  WOMAN’S  EDUCATION  IN  FRANCE:  LYCEES  FOR  GIRLS, 

BY  CAMILLE  SEE - THE  PSYCHOLOGY'  OF  WOMAN,  BY'  HENRI 

MARION. 

In  the  educational  work  undertaken  by  the  French  Republic,  the 
most  delicate  and  difficult  part  has  been  that  of  the  higher  education 
of  women.  I  use  the  expression  in  the  broad  sense  of  an  education 
which  seeks  to  form  and  discipline  the  whole  mind  and  character 
w'ith  a  view  either  to  some  high  vocation,  as  that  of  teaching,  or  to  high 
and  noble  living  as  befits  w'omen  of  the  classes  that  direct.and  control 
public  and'  social  affairs.  In  its  provision  for  the  education  of  women 
the  Republic  has  set  both  purposes  distinctly  in  view. 

Two  books  have  recently  been  published  in  France  which  enable 
us  to  view  this  work  both  in  its  history  and  its  underlying  principles. 
The  first  of  these  is  “  Lycees  for  Girls,”  by  Camille  S<Je,  author  of 
the  law  of  iS8o,  which  created  this  provision  for  women.  In  this 
book  M.  See  reviews  the  history  of  the  measure,  the  antecedent  con¬ 
ditions,  the  opposition  which  it  encountered,  the  parliamentary  skill 
which  saved  it,  and  the  progress  that  has  been  realized  under  the  law. 
The  schools  thus  created  are  classified  as  lycdes  and  colleges.  It  was 
the  intention  to  establish  a  lyci^e  in  the  chief  city  of  each  of  the  ninety 
departments  of  France,  the  initial  cost  to  be  borne  by  the  city,  and 
the  annual  expenditure  to  be  provided  for  by  the  State.  The  colleges 
were  to  be  established  in  smaller  towns  upon  local  initiative  and  with 
aid  from  the  State  as  required.  So  far  thirty-seven  lycees  have  been 
created,  three  provisional  lycees,  twenty-six  colleges,  two  provisional 
colleges,  and  a  lycee  in  the  protectorate  of  Tunis.  A  normal  school 
of  high  character  has  also  been  established  at  Sevres,  near  Paris,  to 
train  professors  for  the  lycees  and  colleges.  For  the  capital  expendi¬ 
ture  on  sites  and  buildings  the  State  has  advanced  nearly  seven  million 
dollars,  and  it  bears  about  seventy  per  cent  of  the  annual  cost  of  the 
institutions,  which  amounted  in  1898  to  $750,000.  The  attendance 
upon  these  colleges  has  increased  rapidly.  In  1882  they  numbered 
784  students,  4,241  in  1891,  and  7,003  in  1899.  In  the  latter  year 
the  teaching  and  administrative  staff  numbered  647  professors,  direc¬ 
tors  and  assistants. 

These  statistics  give  but  the  merest  hint  of  what  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  by  this  movement.  The  great  result  has  been  the  breaking 
down  of  prejudices,  and  winning  support  for  an  education  which  frees 
women  from  slavish  dependence  upon  authority  and  gives  her  a 
rational  conception  of  her  own  moral  responsibility  and  freedom. 

Something  of  the  spirit  and  method  of  this  educative  process  is 
revealed  in  the  recently  published  lectures  of  M.  Marion  on  the 
“  Psychology  of  Woman.”  These  lectures  w'ere  comprised  in  the 
course  given  at  the  Sorbonne  by  Professor  Marion  during  the  ten 
years  that  he  held  the  chair  of  education  in  that  university.  The  sub¬ 
ject  occupied  two  years  of  the  time,  and  it  was  his  intention  to  extend 
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the  consideration  still  farther,  when  his  sudden  death  put  an  end  to  his 
important  researches.  At  the  earnest  request  of  students  and  the 
teaching  fraternity  of  the  country,  his  widow  has  consented  to  the 
publication  of  the  lectures  in  the  form  in  which  they  were  left,  with 
such  revision  as  was  actually  necessary.  The  work  of  revision  was 
intrusted  to  a  friend  and  colaborer  of  her  husband,  M.  Darlu,  pro¬ 
fessor  at  the  normal  school  of  Sevres. 

The  work  has  a  double  value ;  it  embodies  the  results  of  extensive 
research  in  respect  to  a  deep  problem  of  human  nature,  and  it  was 
intended  to  be  and  was  accepted  as  a  guide  in  the  new  order  of  edu¬ 
cation  for  woman,  what  may  be  called  secular  or  civil  as  opposed  to 
clerical  education. 

As  regards  the  psychology  of  woman  M.  Marion  has  advanced 
nothing  new,  but  from  the  mass  of  theories  and  notions  which  have 
accumulated  round  the  subject  he  has  sifted  out  what  is  obviously  true 
or  well  supported.  Thus  he  gives  in  an  orderly  form  the  best  thought 
of  the  world  as  to  the  qualities  that  belong  essentially  to  woman. 
For  himself,  he  admits  that  there  are  moral  and  mental  distinctions 
between  the  sexes  which  are  to  be  considered  in  a  scheme  of  woman’s 
education.  “  What  woman  is  psychologically,”  he  says,  “  whether 
the  consideration  be  of  women  in  general  and  on  the  average,  or  of 
woman  in  a  given  country  at  a  given  time,  depends  upon  two  funda¬ 
mental  causes ;  first,  upon  her  social  status  as  history  has  made  it, 
since  her  character  and  her  disposition  are  determined  largely  by  the 
habits  which  result  from  her  traditional  education  and  her  mode  of 
life  in  its  particular  surroundings;  ”  but  in  the  second  place  and  “  in  a 
deeper  sense,”  what  woman  is  psychologically  “  depends  upon  her 
physical  nature, — that  is  to  say,  upon  her  anatomical  structure  and  her 
psychologic  functions.”  Of  the  two  causes  thus  defined  by  M. 
Marion,  the  second  and  most  important  is  unvarying;  but  the  first 
cause — the  social  status  of  woman  with  its  attendant  education — differs 
among  different  nations,  so  much  that  its  consideration  brings  to  mind 
not  woman  as  a  sex,  but  woman  as  the  product  of  a  particular 
environment.  Although  M.  Marion  regards  this  cause  as  of  second¬ 
ary  importance,  it  enters  more  largely  into  his  consideration  than  the 
more  general  or  physiological  cause.  Naturally,  then,  the  women 
that  he  pictures  are,  rather,  French  women,  as  they  have  been  formed 
by  conventional  society  and  convent  education,  than  women  in  general. 
Hence  teachers  of  other  nations  would  be  conscious — at  least  Ameri¬ 
can  teachers  would  be  so — of  something  a  little  strained  or  exaggerated 
in  the  feminine  type  depicted.  The  study  is,  however,  extremely 
valuable,  both  for  what  it  sets  forth  and  as  illustrating  a  method  of 
investigation;  and  if  the  standpoint  is  evidently  French,  this  in  a 
sense  enhances  the  value,  because  it  gives  us  the  view  of  universal 
characteristics  under  national  modifications. 

To  illustrate  the  method  of  the  work  we  may  consider  a  single  char¬ 
acteristic  discussed  ;  for  example,  sensibility.  This  M.  Marion  regards 
as  a  predominant  trait  of  woman.  On  this  point  he  says,  “All 
observers  are  agreed,”  and  he  cites  Comte,  who  calls  woman  “  the 
emotional  sex  ”  (/e  sexe  affect  if ), 
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This  excessive  sensibility  manifests  itself  rather  in  tender  affections 
than  in  the  more  violent  antagonisms.  “  Tender  affections  are, 
indeed,”  says  Marion,  “  fundamental  in  women;  the  sources  of  their 
chief  virtues  and  of  their  greatest  faults.”  In  particular  he  notes  that 
women  through  excess  of  sensibility  have  less  defense  than  men 
against  the  images  which  sentiment  suggests ;  or,  in  the  language  of 
physiological  psychology,  “woman  is  more  suggestible.” 

From  the  discussion  of  that  general  sensibility  which  is  so  marked  a 
characteristic  of  woman,  M.  Marion  proceeds  to  consider  in  detail  the 
dominant  tendencies  of  this  attribute,  the  directions  that  it  most  fre¬ 
quently  takes,  the  perils  to  which  it  most  easily  succumbs.  He  passes 
in  review  the  various  forms  of  egotism  which  women  develop — always 
less  gross,  but  often  not  less  dangerous  than  those  which  beset  men  : 
love  of  ease ;  v’anity,  or  the  inordinate  desire  to  attract ;  excessive 
passion  for  personal  display  ;  jealousy  ;  the  love  of  conquest.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  considers  the  altruistic  manifestations  of  this  same 
sensibility,  the  social  sympathies  which  it  excites  and  the  social  graces 
to  which  these  give  rise.  So  far  it  will  be  seen  that  the  study  relates 
to  moral  qualities  rather  than  to  those  more  plainly  intellectual.  In 
this  respect  it  emphasizes  a  marked  distinction  of  woman’s  education 
as  fostered  by  the  French  Republic.  Moral  purposes  were  from  the 
first  as  clearly  recognized  and  as  carefully  provided  for  as  intellectual, 
and  it  was  with  the  conscientious  purpose  of  setting  this  part  of  the 
task  clearly  in  view  that  the  psychology  of  woman  was  made  a  special 
feature  of  the  University  course  in  education.  By  this  means  alone 
has  the  system  been  able  to  repel  and  disarm  its  clerical  opponents. 
While  intellectual  qualities  are  not  ignored  in  M.  Marion’s  book,  its 
most  fruitful  suggestions  are  those  that  relate  to  education  as  a  means 
of  correcting  moral  weaknesses.  “It  is  clear,”  says  our  author, 
“  that  the  education  of  girls  ought  primarily  to  fortify  in  them  what¬ 
ever  may  counterbalance  their  nervous  excitability,  their  excessive 
sensibility,  and  bring  these  tendencies  under  the  control  of  reason.” 
“  The  reason  and  the  heart,”  he  adds,  “are  not  necessarily  opposed 
to  each  other.”  Again,  having  considered  the  sentiment  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  which  he  finds  to  be  at  once  overmastering  and  yet  a  little  special 
in  its  manifestations  in  women,  “  it  is  necessary,”  he  says,  “  to  take 
account  of  this,  to  satisfy  it,  to  regard  it  always,  but  also  to  cultivate 
it  and  to  elevate  it  by  culture ;  for  it  has  naturally,  and  of  itself, 
neither  all  the  elevation  nor  all  the  purity  of  which  it  is  susceptible. 
And  to  teach  only  the  art  of  being  agreeable — as  is  done  in  the  com¬ 
mon,  so-called  careful  systems  of  education,  as  an  additional  means 
of  pleasing — is  only  to  maintain  women  in  that  state  of  inferiority 
which  gratifies  the  conceit  of  men.”  In  respect  to  the  will,  which  he 
finds  in  general  too  weak  and  unstable  in  women,  he  says:  “  Educa¬ 
tion  has  much  to  do  not  only  in  directing,  tempering  and  regulating 
the  will  in  woman,  but,  above  all,  in  fortifying  it  and  disengaging  it 
from  sentiment,  from  unreflecting  impulse,  from  caprice  and  from 
obstinacy  which  is  the  very  opposite  of  will.” 

The  book,  it  will  be  seen,  raises  the  most  profound  problem  of  ado¬ 
lescent  education.  For  the  present  the  French,  who  have  gone  farther 
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than  any  other  nation  besides  onr  own  in  the  practical  solution  of  the 
problem,  have  settled  it  by  specialization.  We,  on  the  other  hand, 
incline  to  ignore  the  special  psychology  of  sex,  and  to  direct  our  edu¬ 
cational  efforts  by  the  ideal  possibilities  of  human  nature  as  histori¬ 
cally  revealed  or  philosophically  divined,  leaving  the  adjustments, 
whether  of  sex  or  of  individuals,  to  that  innate  principle  of  self¬ 
activity  which  is  the  endowment  of  every  soul. 

These  two  procedures  unfold  the  double  aspect  of  this  most  interest¬ 
ing  problem. 

A.  T.  S. 
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To  accommodate  readers  who  may  wish  it,  the  publishers  of  Education  will  send,  post-paid 
on  receipt  of  the  price,  any  book  reviewed  in  these  columns. 

Principles  of  Religious  Instruction.  With  an  introduction  by  the  Right 
Reverend  Henry  C.  Potter,  D.D.,  LL  D  ,  Bishop  of  New  York.  This  is  a  series 
of  lectures  delivered  under  the  auspices  of  the  Sunday-School  Commission  of  the 
Diocese  of  New  York.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  contributions  to  peda¬ 
gogical  and  religious  literature  of  the  j’ear.  The  course  originated  in  the 
thought  that  the  Church  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  day  school  in  the  latter’s 
advance  along  the  lines  of  educational  reform.  Although  the  teaching  function 
of  the  Church  is  one  of  her  most  ancient  and  characteristic  functions,  she  has 
not  yet  made  the  application  of  basic  pedagogical  principles  in  her  instruction 
that  is  now  every  where  recognized  as  essential  in  secular  education.  This  course 
of  lectures  is  distinctly  in  the  interest  of  a  new  awakening  and  improvement  in 
the  method  of  Sunday-school  work.  We  have  but  to  name  the  lecturers  and 
their  subjects  to  show  the  great  importance  and  value  of  the  book.  It  should 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  one  who  has  any  conception  of  the  mission  of 
the  Church  or  any  responsibility  for  the  education  of  the  Christian  youth  of  the 
land.  Besides  the  Introduction  by  Bishop  Potter,  we  have  a  lecture  by  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler,  Ph.D.,on  Religious  Instruction  in  its  Relation  to  Education;  on 
The  Educational  Work  of  the  Christian  Church,  by  the  Right  Reverend  William 
Croswell  Doane,  D.D.,  LL.D  ;  on  Religious  Instruction  in  England,  France, 
Germany  and  the  United  States,  by  Charles  De  Garmo;  on  The  Content  of  Re¬ 
ligious  Instruction,  by  the  Very  Rev.  George  Hodges,  D  D. ;  on  The  Sunday 
School  and  Its  Course  of  Study,  by  the  Rev.  Pascal  Harrower;  on  The  Prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  Sunday-School  Teacher,  by  Walter  L.  Hervey,  Ph.D. ;  on  The  Re¬ 
ligious  Content  of  the  Child-Mind,  by  G.  Stanley  Hall;  on  The  Use  of  Biog¬ 
raphy  in  Religious  Instruction,  by  Frank  Morton  McMurry,  Ph.D.;  on  The 
Use  of  Geography  in  Religious  Instruction,  by  Charles  Foster  Kent,  Ph.D. ;  and 
on  The  Study  of  the  Bible  as  Literature,  by  Richard  G.  Moulton,  M.A.  This  is 
a  series  of  presentations  of  great  thoughts  from  great  minds  that  is  worthy  the 
careful  perusal  of  all  our  educators,  both  religious  and  secular.  New  York: 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

College  Administration  is  the  title  of  President  Charles  F.  Thwing’s 
latest  book.  The  genial,  accomplished  and  indefatigable  head  of  Western  Re¬ 
serve  University,  Cleveland,  had  already  given  to  the  reading  public  five  books 
on  college  subjects;  viz.,  “American  Colleges:  Their  Students  and  Work”; 
“  Within  College  Walls  ”;  “  The  College  Woman  ”;  “  The  American  College  in 
American  Life,”  and  “  The  Choice  of  a  College  for  a  Boy.”  Most  men  would  find 
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the  charge  of  a  great  and  rapidly  growing  institution,  with  one  thousand  students 
and  one  hundred  and  thirty  professors  and  instructors,  enough  to  tax  all  their 
energies.  But  Dr.  Thwing  carries  on  this  work  easily  and  most  successfully, 
and  then  he  must  write.  The  compulsion  is  from  within,  and  he  obeys.  No 
man  in  this  country  has  gathered  so  many  fiicts  about  colleges  and  college  life 
and  so  carefully  collated  them.  He  has  a  genius  this  way.  It  is  the  genius  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century  of  laborious,  unceasing  work.  The  present  substantial  vol¬ 
ume  is  divided  into  seven  instructive  chapters  on  The  Organization  of  American 
Education,  The  Constitution  of  the  American  College,  The  College  President, 
Special  Conditions  and  Methods  of  Administration,  The  Government  of  Stu¬ 
dents,  Financial  Relations,  and  Administrative  and  Scholastic  Problems  of  the 
Twentieth  Century.  This  is  a  thoughtful,  informing,  suggestive  book  It  is 
the  outgrowth  of  his  previous  studies  plus  ten  years’  experience  as  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  a  rapidly  growing  university.  Every  thoughtful  man  will  find  here 
matter  to  instruct  and  to  set  him  thinking.  But  the  book  should  be  specially 
read  and  weighed  by  college  oflficers.  The  president  who  wants  his  own  way 
always,  the  Trustees  who  are  at  odds  with  the  Faculty,  the  citizen  who  does 
not  wish  college  professors  to  set  forth  opinions  different  from  those  he  accepts 
will  find  here  food  for  serious  thought,  w’hieh,  if  acted  on,  will  result  in  great 
good  to  the  colleges  and  the  country.  There  is  also  much  here  to  instruct  the 
thoughtful  young  men  of  the  land  who  hold  the  future.  They  should  read  this 
book  carefully.  New'  York  ;  The  Century  Co. 

In  Appleton’s  Nature-Study  Readers  series  we  have  No.  IV'^.,  Harold’s  Explo¬ 
rations.  By  John  VV.  Troeger  and  Edna  Beatrice  Troeger.  These  books  are 
intended  for  supplementary  reading  for  pupils  who  have  been  two  years  or  more 
at  school.  They  furnish  much  valuable  information  in  a  very  attractive  form. 
The  present  volume  takes  the  young  pupil  away  from  home  into  different  climes, 
and  shows  him  what  is  taking  place  in  nature  there.  He  is  taught  about  the 
work  that  water  is  doing  in  changing  the  forms  of  earth;  he  is  given  glimpses 
of  arctic  and  of  tropic  life,  and  withal  is  made  to  see  and  think  for  himself  and 
to  cultivate  the  habit  of  scientific  investigation.  The  book  is  beautifully  printed 
and  illustrated;  in  fact  in  subject-matter,  style  Rnd  mechanical  make-up  it  is  a 
model.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Company. 

Shakespeare’s  Life  and  Work.  This  is  an  abridgement  of  a  Life  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Shakespeare  by  Sidney  Lee.  It  will  be  interesting  and  useful  to  students 
of  English  Literature.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company. 

The  Two  Stowaways:  A  Tale  of  Adventure  in  the  Philippines.  By  Mary 
G.  Bonesteel.  This  book  is  a  good  story  for  boys  and  it  contains  a  good  deal  of 
information,  presumably  reliable,  about  the  Philippine  Islands.  Akron,  O. : 
D.  H.  McBride  &  Co. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  No.  146  in  the  Riverside  Literature  series, 
being  Giles  Corey  of  the  Salem  Far.ms,  by  Henry  W.  Longfellow;  also  An 
Epitome  of  a  Series  of  Lectures  on  The  Negro  Race,  by  A.  B.  C.  Merri- 
man-Labor,  published  by  John  Heywood,  London,  England;  and  sample  pages 
of  A  Survey  of  English  History,  by  Mary  Tremain,  A.M.,  published  by 
Ainsworth  &  Company,  Chicago,  111. 

For  the  Honor  of  the  School  :  A  Story  of  School  Life  and  Interscholastic 
Sport.  By  Ralph  Henry  Barbour.  This  is  a  thoroughly  healthful  story  for 
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young  men,  depicting  the  experiences  that  are  common  to  the  students  of  all 
colleges  and  academies.  In  a  way  it  reminds  one  of  Tom  Brown’s  School  Days, 
but  it  is  thoroughly  American  and  will  be  appreciated  by  American  boys  and 
young  men.  A  good  deal  of  technical  information  is  conveyed  in  regard  to  the 
rules  of  football  and  other  athletic  sports.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
Price,  $1.50. 

A  Graded  and  Annotated  Catalogue  of  Books  in  the  Carnegie  Library 
of  Pittsburgh,  for  the  use  of  the  City  Schools.  This  is  a  valuable  publication 
containing  much  useful  and  interesting  suggestion  that  will  be  available  to  other 
city  school  authorities  and  librarians  where  there  is  a  disposition  (as  there 
should  be)  to  bring  the  libraries  and  the  public  schools  into  close  and  helpful 
relations.  In  fact,  this  catalogue  strikes  us  as  a  most  important  educational 
document,  more  complete  and  satisfactory  than  anything  else  that  we  have  seen 
in  the  same  line.  Published  by  the  Carnegie  Library,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Nicomede,  TRAGicDiE,  PAR  PiERRE  CoRNEiLLE  Edited  and  Anno¬ 

tated  by  James  A.  Harrison.  This  play  was  the  twenty-first  which  the  author 
wrote  and  brought  out  upon  the  stage.  It  has  never  before  been  edited  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  therefore  adds  somewhat  to  our  comprehension  of  the  genius  and  style 
of  Corneille.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  Price,  60  cents. 

The  Elements  of  Astronomy.  By  Sir  Robert  Ball,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Ball  presents  in  this  volume  a  clear  and  condensed  statement  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  astronomy  as  understood  at  present.  The  book  is  suitable  for  the  use 
of  schools  where  a  short  course  is  given  to  pupils  who  will  not  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  pursue  the  subject  further.  It  is  also  a  good  stepping-stone  for  those 
who  expect  to  make  a  specialty  of  astronomy  in  the  higher  institutions  of  learn¬ 
ing.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  Price,  80  cents. 

Plain  English  In  Practical  Exercises.  There  are  sixty-four  lessons  and 
one  hundred  and  nine  exercises  in  this  publication.  They  afford  students  practice 
in  the  correct  use  of  nouns,  pronouns,  verbs,  adjectives,  adverbs  and  other  parts 
of  speech,  besides  needed  drill  in  capitalization,  punctuation,  etc.  The  aim  of  the 
exercises  is  to  afford  the  maximum  mental  drill  with  the  minimum  manual 
labor.  The  student  must  decide  from  the  study  of  the  lesson  which  of  two  or 
more  words  is  the  right  one  to  use.  Then  he  simply  draws  his  pen  through  the 
incorrect  word.  The  pages  are  perforated  at  the  left  margin,  and  are  to  be  torn 
out  and  handed  to  the  teacher.  This  is  an  original  idea,  and  it  has  proved  very 
popular  in  the  Lessons  in  Letter  Writing  of  the  same  publishers.  The  book 
is  seven  and  one-half  by  nine  and  one-half  inches,  and  the  price  to  schools  is 
20  cents.  Specimen  pages  mailed  free.  Cleveland :  The  Practical  Text-Book 
Company. 

Modern  Language  Books.  Madame  Therese,  by  Erckmann-Chatrian, 
edited  with  notes  and  specially  prepared  vocabulary  by  C.  Fontaine,  is  designed  to 
be  used  during  the  second  half  of  the  first  French  year  or  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second,  according  to  the  age  and  grade  of  the  pupils.  American  Book  Co.  .  .  . 
Selected  Letters  of  V’oltaire,  edited  by  L.  C.  Syms,  who  furnishes  rather 
copious  notes  to  his  selections,  a  special  vocabulary  and  a  satisfactory  introduc¬ 
tion.  American  Book  Co.  .  .  .  Ileyse’s  Anfang  und  Ende,  is  edited  for 
school  use  by  Max  Lentz,  and  has  a  full  vocabulary  and  extensive  notes.  It  is 
designed  for  use  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  year’s  German.  American 
Book  Co.  .  .  .  Graziella,  by  de  Lamartine,  has  been  edited  with  introduction 
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and  notes  by  F.  M.  Warren.  The  introduction  contains  an  admirable  critique 
on  Lamartine  and  his  place  in  literature.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  ...  A  German 
Reader,  by  Howard  Parker  Jones,  of  Hobart  College,  is  a  late  addition  to  the 
series  of  Twentieth  Century  Text-books,  and  is  a  fine,  strong  book.  It  is  de¬ 
signed  for  beginners  in  German,  and  the  compiler  follows  the  plan  in  his  make 
up  of  the  book  of  the  readers  used  in  the  schools  of  Germany.  There  are  some 
eighty  odd  selections,  and  these  are  from  the  best  authors,  the  pieces  being  fresh, 
unhackneyed  and  interesting.  A  vocabulary  and  notes  serve  to  increase  the 
value  of  the  work.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  .  .  .  Deutsches  Lese-und  Sprach- 
BUCH,  by  Wilhelm  Muller,  is  in  two  books,  and  is  for  the  youngest  possible  be¬ 
ginners  in  German.  The  plan  adopted  by  the  author,  while  not  new,  is  some¬ 
what  novel  in  its  development,  the  books  being  similar  to  the  primers  and  first 
readers  used  in  our  primary  schools.  It  is  as  if  the  learner  was  acquiring  his 
vernacular  when  studying  with  these  books.  We  strongly  commend  them  to  the 
attention  of  all  teachers  of  German.  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

Elements  of  Astronomy,  by  Simon  Newcomb,  LL.D.,  has  been  prepared 
by  Dr.  Newcomb  with  two  objects  in  view;  “  one  was  to  condense  the  most  im¬ 
portant  facts  and  laws  of  the  science  within  so  small  a  compass  that  it  should  not 
make  a  serious  addition  to  the  curriculum  of  the  high  school,  and  the  other  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  subject  in  so  simple  a  manner  that  as  little  formal  mathematics  as  possible 
should  be  necessary  to  its  mastery.”  The  book  is  thoroughly  practical  a®  a  text¬ 
book  and  not  without  Interest  and  value  to  the  general  reader.  The  subject  is 
set  forth  with  scientific  detail  and  a  thoroughness  that  is  convincing  as  well  as 
instructive.  No  one  in  America  is  better  fitted  than  Dr.  Newcomb  to  make  a 
text-book  on  astronomy.  New  York  :  American  Book  Co. 

Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  by  A.  A.  Dodd,  M.S.D.,  S.B.,  and  B.  T.  Chace, 
teachers  of  mathematics  in  the  Manual  Training  High  School,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  is  a  strictly  new  book  on  the  old  inductive  plan,  the  authors’  purpose  being 
to  furnish  to  the  pupils  of  the  school  in  which  they  teach  a  course  in  geometric 
reasoning  based  principally  on  the  inductive  method  of  presentation.  Nearly 
all  text-books  on  geometry  are  on  the  deductive  plan,  starting  with  the  propo¬ 
sition  and  working  up  to  the  E.  D. ;  but  in  this  case  instead  of  the  pupils  hav¬ 
ing  the  formal  demonstration  at  the  beginning  and  then  the  proof,  they  reach 
the  general  truth  as  a  result.  The  authors  have  given  careful  attention  to  defi¬ 
nitions,  and  their  efforts  are  altogether  in  the  line  of  developing  independent  and 
thorough  scholarship  on  the  part  of  pupils.  The  book  will  stand  Investigation 
by  all  teachers  of  geometry.  Kansas  City,  Mo. :  Hudson-Kimberly  Publishing 
Company. 


PERIODICALS. 


The  Century  for  March  contains  an  interesting;  paper  on  Daniel  Webster  as  a  Leader  of  the 

Opposition,  by  John  Bach  McMaster. - St.  Nicholas  is  as  usual  full  of  intcrestin);  things  for  old 

and  young.  How  Armies  talk  to  each  other  is  one  of  them.  It  is  an  attractively  illustrated  article 

by  Captain  Charles  D.  Rhodes,  U.  S.  A. - The  leading  article  in  McClure's  Magaiine  for  March 

is  a  character  study  of  Edward  the  Seventh,  by  George  W.  Smalley,  the  American  correspondent 

of  the  London  Times. - Brander  Mathews  contributes  an  essay  on  the  English  Language  in 

America  to  the  Match  number  of  Scribner’s  Magazine. - A  seasonable  article  in  The  New  Lip* 

pincolt’s  Magazine'll  Anna  Lee  Merritt’s  Making  a  Garden. - Whv  Millionaires  cannot  stop 

making  money  is  interestingly  told  in  The  Saturday  Evening  Post  for  Eebruary  i6th. - The  Only 

American  Girl  who  ever  Married  a  King  is  a  sketch  of  the  romantic  career  of  a  Boston  girl  who  be¬ 
came  the  wife  of  Ferdinand  of  Portugal  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  March  number  of  The  Ladies'  Home 

Journal. - William  Morton  Payne  contributes  to  The  Atlantic  Monthly  a  readable  paper  on 

Three  Centuries  of  American  Literature. - Among  those  women  who  have  come  into  recent  note 

by  careful  management  of  great  wealth,  is  Miss  Helen  Miller  Gould,  daughter  of  Jay  Gould,  and 
sister-in-law  of  the  extravagant  Count  de  Castellane.  Miss  Gould’s  Work  for  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  of  the  Spanish  War  is  still  fresh  in  the  memory.  .Much  that  is  unfamiliar  regarding  her 
gifts  and  her  methods  of  giving  is  told  by  Mrs.  Sarah  K.  Bolton  in  the  March  Delineator . 


